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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | 


A new, unpublished photograph of 
Queen Victoria is reproduced on the front 
cover page. Few are the persons now living 
who can remember the time when the gracious 
lady whose death has put the whole world in | 
mourning did not represent the majesty of the | 
great British empire. For all time her memory 
will endure as a type of the highest and noblest | 
womanhood, and of all that is best in a constitu- 
tional sovereign. pare 

The city of Brockton broke all records 
last year by manufacturing shoes enough to 
fetch, at retail prices, thirty-four million dollars, 
a sum that, the proud Brocktonians point out, 
would build eight first-class battleships. The 
basis of comparison is rather slight, but probably 
these eleven million pairs of shoes will benefit 
more persons than eight battle-ships would — 
although it is not to be disputed that the shoes 
will wear out sooner. 

Physicians who have declaimed against the 
banefulness of kissing are likely to indulge in 
many an “I told you so!” over a recent occur- 
rence at Friendship, Maine. Three young 
women visited a sick friend, and all kissed her 
when they parted. Next day the invalid died, 
and a few days later all three of her visitors | 
came down with diphtheria. The anti-kissing 
moral seems to be clear enough here, but the | 
incident conveys another also, that when one | 
can do no good by coming in contact with them, | 
suspicious cases of “sore throat” are things to | 
avoid, | 


The Norway correspondent of a Boston 
daily having boasted, in a temperate way, over 
the fact that a church in that town pays its 
minister’s salary every Monday morning, a/| 
Lewiston paper adds the comment that a religious | 
society in that city does the same thing. This is | 
a fashion that deserves to spread. The needless | 
inconvenience that clergymen have had to suffer 
at the hands of church officials who attended to 
every other bill before they came to the min- 
ister’s claim—this is a subject on which sad and 
true stories could be told in almost any parsonage. 
Sheer thoughtlessness is generally the cause of 
such neglect or delay; but there are times when 
a thoughtless act has almost the dimensions of a 
crime. 


“The New Klondike”’ is the name the 
Lewiston Journal—which has a well-developed 
sense of humor—applies to eastern Maine, 
apropos of the fact that a reduction works, 
designed to handle refractory and low-grade ores, 
is about to be opened at Ellsworth. It appears 
that this step signals the resumption of operations 
on certain mining properties which first came 
into notice twenty or more years ago. At that 
time silver was found in a number of places, 
but there seemed to be more money in stock- 
jebbing than there was in mining, and the 
various promotors put most of their energy into 
the manufacture of seductive literature. It 
would be really interesting to watch a serious 
effort now to develop some of these Maine 
mines and test the question whether they can 
pay a legitimate profit. 

Two Boston letter-carriers have been 
getting into print of late because of interesting 
circumstances connected with their special spheres | 
of labor. One is the man who delivers all the 
mail that comes to the Chinese residents of | 
Boston—Boston in this case including most of | 
the neighboring cities and towns, whence the 
laundrymen drift in on Sunday to hear the latest 
from Canton. He has studied Chinese callig- 
raphy for ten years, and the difference between 
“Wah Kee” and “Hop Lung” is now perfectly 
clear to him. The other celebrated postman is, 
in point of long service, one of the oldest in the 
country. Only ten. carriers were attached to 
the Boston office when he joined the force, in 
1858. The route he travelled then, making two 
deliveries a day, now engages ten men who 
make seven deliveries each. Doubtless the 
veteran may have foreseen the Greater Boston, 
with its hundreds of carriers; but it is extremely 
unlikely that forty-two years ago he fancied 
a comrade would ever be constantly employed in 
serving any such ‘‘foreign quarter” as Chinatown. 





Hon. George S. Boutwell, who was 
inaugurated Governor of Massachusetts January 
13, 1851, is the only man now living who was 
governor of a state in the American Union fifty 
years ago. Mr. Boutwell had received only 
about thirty-five thousand votes, while the Whig 
candidate had more than fifty-six thousand; 
but the law at that time required a majority to 
elect, and the Free-soil candidate having about 





| Charles 
| Senator for the six years’ term. 


| all hours of the day. 


THE YOUTH’S 


| twenty-seven thousand votes, the election was | | WW atghes: Jeteke. ete. paith Flew En 
thrown into the legislature. There were ‘‘deals” 


| in polities in those times as there are to-day, and | 


| the Democrats and Free-soilers promptly came | SEND 


to an agreement and apportioned the offices. | 
Nathaniel P. Banks, Jr., Democrat, became 
Speaker of the House ; Henry Wilson, Free-soiler, | 
President of the Senate; George 8S. Boutwell, 


| Democrat, Governor; Robert Rantoul, Jr., Dem- 
| ocrat, United States Senator for the remaining 


weeks of Daniel Webster’s unexpired term, and 
Sumner, Free-soiler, United States 
Mr. Boutwell 
was a popular young man of thirty-three, and the 
fusion was complete so far as he was concerned ; 


| but it was hard for the old line Democrats to 


support Charles Sumner, and on the ballot that 
elected him he had not a vote to spare. | 
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A COUNTRY OF STORMS. 


The conditions of life change everywhere. 
Even in South Africa wild nature is giving place 
to civilization. The Leisure Hour complains 
that Durban, although it retains much. tropical 
beauty, has lost its elephants, while the monkeys 
now only look at it from remote points. It is 
gradually putting on the accessories of a modern 
town. 
It boasts of its noble town hall, but it is not 
fifty years since an elephant was killed upon the 
spot where the hall now stands. The father of 
a well-known Natalian of today was warned 
not to take a house in Durban because there 
were “too many elephants thereabouts.’’ 

But if everything else should change, the 


| summer thunder-storms of Natal are a lasting 
| feature of the country. 
| times compel the traveller to dismount and put 
| the saddle over his head. 


The hailstones some- 


Otherwise his face 
and forehead may be cut and serious wounds 
sustained. In early spring the hailstones are 
sometimes as large as hens’ eggs. ‘They are 
jagged pieces of ice that will pierce corrugated | 
iron. 

Feb y is accounted a bad month in Natal. 
In it floods come so suddenly that one of the 
most frequent accidents is the sudden over- 
| whelming of a cart or wagon in attempting to 
cross what is usually an easy ford. April is, as 
a rule, a delightful month, although one of the 
worst floods ever known occurred in it. 

But the winter climate of the higher Natal is | 

perfect. It rivals the Riviera. All day one may 
Siti in the sunshine and enjoy the glorious warmth, 
but night brings a drop of thirty or forty degrees | 
in the temperature. The seasons of the Cape | 
follow another rule. 
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DECIDEDLY MUSICAL. 


The Boers are a musical race, or what is | 
perhaps almost the same thing, they believe that | 
they are. Every Boer homestead possesses some | 
musical instrument, the most common one being 
the concertina. In some cases the family rises, | 
says the London Musical Courier, to the dignity 
of a harmonium, but this is kept chiefly for | 
ornament, being used only on grand occasions, 
while the concertina is in use every day and at 
Pleasant as the sound of a | 
concertina may be when the performer is an | 
adept, there is some ground for wishing it less | 
prominent when the player’s sole knowledge of | 
the instrument is that it “sings loud,” and his | 
one object is to extract all the sound it is capable | 
of giving out. 


When the Boer goes on a journey he takes his | 
concertina with him. From every wagon that | 
treks slowly along the dusty road may be heard 
the strains of this instrument, and a backward 
glance will show the owner stretched out on his 
mattress in the tent of the wagon, pipe in mouth, 
drawing forth from his concertina some world- 
forgotten tune. When the wagon stops, the 
owner will get out, take his seat on the water- 
kegs, and serenade the Kaffirs as they build the | 
fire and prepare the coffee. When the night 
a" in, the transport-rider will play himself to | 
sleep 
On the farm the concertina is never idle, for | 
the “boys” take it with them as they go out in 
the early morning to watch the cattle feed, and 
its strains are heard again in the evening when 
they count the stock as they are driven in. | 
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NOT A BAD IDEA. 


No one, surely, can accuse the farmer of 
America of not being on the alert. Witness the 
recent departure in western Nebraska. There 
even the common Russian thistle, but a few 
years ago regarded as a menace to Wester 
agriculture, has of late been made to bring gain 
to the farmer. 


It has been found that the obnoxious weed 
makes especially fine fuel, and in the West, 
where, because he is remote from the coal- fields, | 
the farmer must pay fifteen dollars a ton for his 
coal, besides carting it ten or fifteen miles, the | 
thistle presents a way out of a difficulty. 

Farmers now make hundreds of dollars each | 
autumn baling and selling the thistle for fuel. 
At that time of the year the weed is to be found | 
in enormous quantities through the open yuntry. 
The special baling-machines used can place in 
compact packages, similar to baled hay, hundreds 
of — of thistles in a day. 

‘he common ‘‘tumbleweed” is also baled for 
fuel. It resembles the Russian thistle, except in 
the matter of thorns, and is even more prolific. 
In the autumn it assumes a ball-like shape, and 
the first winter wind breaks its frail stem and 
sends it bounding over the prairie like a great 
ball. The first ravine affords it a lodgment, and 
successive balls soon make a pile as high as a 
freight-car 

Sormers drive their wagons into these ravines, 
load them by pressing the weed down with their 
feet, and then burn this peculiar fuel in the 
“orass’”’ stoves, 
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To the Khedive of Egypt 
A strolling player came 
With an accomplished parrot 
| Which well deserved its fame, 
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But when the parrot started 
Its cleverness to show, 

tead of its acc d réle, 
It shouted forth H-O. 


Tt + 





For on the voyage over, 
Each meal aboard that ship 
The praises of H-O were found 
On everybody’s lip. 


And when the startled ruler 
The reason came to know, 

He laughed a lot and straightway bought 
A package of H-O, 


All who eat H-O 

(Hornby'’s Steam Cooked Oatmeal) 
Know that it is far superior 

to any sort of oats 

and are not afraid to say so. 


No matter where you are— 

In whatever part of the world— 

you can get H-O 

by simply asking for the best oatfood,, 
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add cold water and 
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"TILDA JANE 
« An Orphan. 
n Search of aHome 





In Ten Chapters.—Chapter Five. 


OTHING can be more 


shoulder, and now the little procession 
started again, this time with the boys 
bearing the half-unconscious burden. 
Gippie, squealing and complaining, fol- 
lowed behind as well as he could, but 
finally, becoming stuck in a drift, gave one 
despairing whine and disappeared from 
view. Lucas impatiently turned round, 
went in the direction of the crooked tail 





“We are lumbermen, when the fit takes us,” 
said the man, shortly. 

“Well,” said ’Tilda Jane, “I guess —’”’ Then 
she stopped, overpowered by intense feeling. 

“T guess,” she went on, finally, “that there 
wouldn’t have been much of me this mornin’ 
if it hadn’t been for you comin’.” 

“*T wasn’t us,” said the man, agreeably ; 
“twas Poacher there,” and he indicated the 
dog under the table, who, at the 
mention of his name, rose and 
walked politely toward the little 





exquisitely beautiful than 

a winter morning in the 
Maine woods. The white glory 
of the snow, the stealing pink 
and gold glances of the sun, the 
bravery of the trees proudly 
lifting their heads and stretching 
out their heavily laden arms—all 
made a picture that filled with 
awe even the heart of rough 
Bob Lucas, unregistered guide 
and nominal lumberman, noted 
for his skill as hunter and 
poacher, and his queer mingling 
of honesty, law-breaking, piety 
and profanity. 

No, it was not a picture; it 
was reality, and he was a part of 
it. He was in it; he belonged to 
this glorious morning, the morn- 
ing belonged to him, and he put 
up his hand and pulled off his 
cap. 
“Branching candlesticks on 
the altar of the Lord!’”’ he mut- 
tered, as he surveyed the trees. 
“T feel like a vessel 0’ grace— 
more’s the pity I can’t take on 
the actions 0’ one!”’ 

He stood lounging in the cabin 
door, red-haired, long-nosed, 
unkempt and stalwart. Inside 
were his two sons, getting the 
breakfast, and the appetizing 
odor of frying bacon came out 
on the fresh air. 








girl. 

He looked at her and she 
looked at him; then he took a 
step nearer and laid his muzzle 
on her shoulder. With exquisite 
subtlety he comprehended all 
that she wished to say in relation 
to himself, and all that she felt 
in relation to the dog race in 
general. 

She laid her cheek against his 
velvet ear, then her arm stole 
round his neck. The dog stood 
in courteous silence, but at last, 
feeling embarrassed under her 
attention, he looked somewhat 
foolishly at his master, and 
appealingly licked ’Tilda Jane’s 
cheek. As quick to understand 
him as he was to understand 
her, she released him, where- 
upon he lay down beside her 
and put his handsome head on 
her lap. 

Gippie extended his muzzle 
and sniffed suspiciously. Then, 
his short-sighted eyes discover- 
ing the presence of a rival, he 
advanced, snapping. The large 
dog generously averted his head, 
and Gippie, seeing that he was 
not to be dislodged, meanly 
curled himself up on Poacher’s 
glossy back. 

**Y es, that’s a great dog,” the 
man said. “Search the state 








“Hi, Poacher! What’s up with 
you?” he suddenly exclaimed, 
and his gaze went to a deer- 
hound of unusually sturdy build, who was 
plowing through the snow toward the cabin. 

The dog wagged his tail, advanced, and 
lifting toward him a countenance so bright with 
intelligence that it might almost be called 
human, opened his mouth and dropped some- | 
thing at his master’s feet. 

“Hello, boys!’”’ said the man, stepping inside 
the cabin. “What in the name o’ creation’s 
this? I call it a morsel of woman’s togs. 
Don’t your mother wear aprons like it, or 
somethin’ ?”’ 

The two strapping lads in high boots and 
woolen shirts turned their red faces from the 
fireplace. 

“Yes,” said the taller of them, fingering the 
scrap of cotton. “It’s gingham. Where’d 
you get it, pop?”’ 

“Poacher fetched it. When I got out o’ my 
bunk this mornin’ and opened the door he put 
up that old muzzle of his and give a sniff. Then 
off he went. I knew he’d got somethin’ on his 
mind. He’s been running deer, and he found 
this on his way back.” 

“What’ll you do, pop?” 

“Eat some breakfast and make tracks for 
Morse’s camp.’’ 

*S’pose it was some frozen woman?” said 
the younger of the boys, uneasily. 

“By gum!” and the man suddenly smote his 
thigh. ‘“S’pose the ole woman had run after us 
with something! Hustle on your coats, boys! 
Maybe it’s your ma!’ 

The faces of both boys had turned white and 
their hands were shaking. Seizing their coats, 
they rushed out of the cabin. 

“Pop, it wasn’t cold last night,” said the 
younger, in a hushed voice. 

His father made no answer, and in profound 
Silence the three proceeded through the woods 
in single file, following the dog, who, without 
excitement, but with his dark face beaming | 
with pleasure at being understood, rapidly Jed | 
them over his own tracks. 

Mile after mile they went in silence, until | 
at last the father, who was leading, made a 
leap forward. 

There was a dark mound on the snow 
against a tree trunk, and dropping beside it, | 
he turned it over. “Thank the Lord!” he| 
ejaculated. “It ain’t what I feared!” | 








**HE LAY DOWN BESIDE HER AND PUT 


“Why, it’s only a gal!” exclaimed one of the | 
boys in extreme surprise. “Is she gone, pop?”’ | 

“Here, shake her up!’ he replied. “‘What’s | 
this she’s curled round? A dog, sure as 
thunder, and alive and warm! Merciful 
grindstones, look at him !’’ 

Irritably stepping out of wrappings consist- 
ing of a small tippet and a shawl, was a little 
old dog, the most utter contrast to the hand- | 
some deerhound that could have been imagined. | 

The hound stared inquiringly and amiably | 
at Gippie, and being a denizen of the woods, 
made the first overtures to friendship by 
politely touching him with the end of his 
muzzle. Gippie snapped at him, whereupon 
the hound withdrew in dignified silence, and 
watched his owners, who were making vigorous 
efforts to restore the benumbed girl. 

‘“‘Her heart’s beatin’,” said Lucas, putting 
his hand on it. “The dog lay there and kept 
it warm. Rub her feet—rub harder !”’ he said 
to his sons, while he himself began chafing 
’Tilda Jane’s wrists. “She’s jist the size of 
your sister, Min. S’pose Min was here, stone- 
cold and half-dead !”” 

The boys redoubled their efforts at resusci- 
tation, and presently a faint color appeared in 
the little girl’s marble cheeks and her cold lips 
slightly moved. 





Lucas put his head down. “What you 
sayin’? Dog,isit? He’sallright! If you’d 
helped yourself more and him less it might | 
have been better. Yet I guess not. If it} 
hadn’t been for the dog, you’d have been dead! | 
Put on her shoes, boys. We'll carry her to | 
that heap of logs of ours.” | 

“Pop, will one of us have to show her out?” | 
said Joe, anxiously. | 

“Yes,” said his father. “Here, strip off | 
your coat and put it round her !”” 

“And I s'pose I’ll have to go, cause I’m the | 
youngest !”” said the boy, bitterly. 

“No, sir, you’re always doin’ the chores. | 


| This time it’ll be Zebedee.” 


Zebedee frowned, and muttered that he 
wished girls would stay “out of the woods ;”’ 
then he tramped on beside his brother. 

“Here, give me my gun!” said Lucas, 
presently. “You boys are younger. You can 
carry the gal.” 

He had been carrying ’Tilda Jane over his | 


| he said, gruffly. 


HIS HANDSOME HEAD ON HER LAP.”’ 


sticking up from the snow, and pulling him | 


out, contemptuously took him under his arm. 

“If you was my dog, you’d get a bullet to 
eat. But you ain’t, and I guess we’ll have to 
keep you for the leetle gal.” 

Two hours later ’Tilda Jane opened her 
eyes on a new world. Where had her adven- 
tures brought her this time? Had she died 
and gone to heaven? No, this must be earth, 
for she had just heard a string of very bad 
words uttered by some one near her. But 
she could not think about anything. A feeling 
of delicious languor overpowered her, and 
slowly opening and shutting her eyes, she 
little by little allowed her surroundings to 
impress themselves upon her. 

She was very warm and comfortable; she 
was sitting on the floor, propped against the 
wall by means of an overturned chair and 
blankets; a fire in an open fireplace blazed 
beside her. Gippie was making his toilet before 
this fire, and she was very happy. 

“Here, sup this!” some one said, and 
languidly lifting her eyelids, she saw a big, 
red-haired man bending over her. He was 
holding to her lips a cup of coffee sweetened 
with molasses, just what they used to have at 
the asylum, and with a faint smile and a feeble 
“Thank you, sir!”’ she slowly swallowed it. 

“T was scared to give you any before!” 
“Thought you might choke. 
Here, give me some grub, sons !”’ 

Tilda Jane felt a morsel of something put in 
her mouth. It was followed by another morsel 
of something hot and savory, and speedily she 
felt new life in her veins. She could sit up and 
look about her. 

“Guess you can feed yourself,” said the man, 
going back to the table. “Fall to, now! You 
*most got to the end of your tether.” 

’Tilda Jane took the two-pronged fork he 
put in her hand, and began to eat with slow 
avidity, not disregarding the requests for titbits 
from her dog. 

At intervals she cast a glance at the man and 
the two boys seated at the rough table. These 
must be her rescuers. She had fallen down in 
the snow the night before, when not even her 
fear of death had been able to keep her on her 
feet. She stopped eating. 


“Who be you?” she asked, abruptly. 


from Fort Kent to Kittery Depot, 

and you’ll not finda cuter. He’s 

given me pointers many a time. 
Where you hail from, leetle gal?” 

“T’m going to Ciscasset,’”’ she said, dreamily. 
Her mind was running back to the night before, 
and unaware that she was holding a piece of 
bacon poised on her fork in tempting proximity 
to Poacher’s nose, she stared intently at the 
fire. 

She had been near death. Had she been 
near the heaven that the matron and the 
“ladyboards”’ pictured, or would it have been 
the other place, on account of her disobedience ? 

“The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” “For 
whosoever shall keep the whole law and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” “Keep 
thyself pure.” “For without are dogs and 
sorcerers and murderers and idolaters, and 
whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.”” That 
meant without the city, the beautiful city of 
gold, where her mother probably was, and 
many of her unknown relatives, and where all 
good matrons, orphans and “ladyboards’’ went. 

“T guess I’d been without, with no comfort 
but the dogs!” she thought, bitterly, and 
pushing away her plate, she said aloud: “I 
thank ye kindly, but I can’t swaller another 
morsel !”’ 

A roar of laughter saluted her ears. Gippie’s 
inquiring muzzle had scented out the bacon 
and had seized it, whereupon Poacher, knowing 
that it was not intended for him, had gently 
but firmly taken it from him, and was walking 
about the cabin holding it aloft, while Gippie 
snarled at his heels. 

*Tilda Jane paid no attention to them. The 
greater matter of her soul’s destiny was under 
consideration. “Are you an extry good man?” 

she abruptly asked her host. 

He stopped laughing, and a shadow came 
over his face. Then his glance went to his 
boys. “What you say, sons?” 

The boys stared at each other, avoided his 
eye, and said, uneasily, ‘Course you be, pop! 
Don’t make game !”’ 

“?’Cause I’m lookin’ for an extry good 
person,” went on ’Tilda Jane, brusquely; 
“some one that won’t blab, and that I kin 
tell a story to.” 

“Well, thar ain’t no extry good persons in 
the woods,” said her host. “We’re only 
ordinary. You better wait till you get out. 
| What was you doin’ so far from houses last 
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night, leetle gal, ’stead of bein’ tucked snug in 
bed ?”’ 

“I might as well tell the truth,” she said, 
helplessly. ‘‘I’m tired of lies. I was runnin’ 
away from somethin’, but whether my runnin’ 
was good or bad is what I can’t make out.” 

“While you’re puzzlin’, you eat some more 
breakfast,’’ said the man, getting up and putting 
another supply of bacon on her plate. ‘‘You’ve 
got to call up strength to get out. I s’pose you 
don’t know you’re some miles from sofas and 
pianos and easy chairs.” 

“T didn’t know where I was goin’,’’ she said, 
apologetically, “or what I was comin’ to. I 
jus’ travelled on and on. Then I began to get 
queery, and I left the road, and I felt just awful! 
Then I forgot everythin’ till I woke up here. I 
guess I’m obliged to you!” 

The lumberman was about to reply to her, 


when one of the boys ejaculated: “Hist, pop, | 


look at Poacher !”’ 


The animal had gone to the door, and stood in 
a listening attitude. 

“Some one’s comin’!”’ said the boy. “Is 
everythin’ snug ?”’ 

The three cast hurried glances about the room ; 
then, shaking off a somewhat uneasy expression, 
the man stepped to the one and only window of 
the cabin. 

“Game Warden Perch,” he said, dryly, ‘and 
Registered Guide Hersey. Comin’ spyin’ round 


—bad luck to them!” and he sulkily went back | 


to the table. 

Presently there came a knocking at the door. 
“Come in!’? bawled Lucas, not inhospitably ; 
and two men, much smarter, cleaner and more 
dapper-looking than the red-haired man and his 
sons, entered the cabin. 

“Howdy!” they said, simultaneously, as they 
stood their guns and snow-shoes against the wall 


and took possession of the two boxes vacated by | 


the boys. Then, with an appearance of enjoy- 
ment, they dragged the boxes near the fire and 
stretched out their hands to the blaze. 

’Tilda Jane saw that they were staring in 
astonishment at her, and with a 
feeling that she herself was out of 
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| Lucas and his sons crowded to the window to see 

| their visitors depart, and when they were fairly 

out of sight, they burst into relieved laughter and 
noisily drew their boxes up to the fire. 

“Who are those men?” ’Tilda Jane asked, 
curiously. 

“Wal, I’ll tell you,” said Lucas, taking two 
| moose-ear skins from his pocket and fitting them 
| together to make a tobacco-pouch. “Them two 
| is game wardens. Their business is to protect 

the deer from poachers.” 

“And are you poachers?” asked "Tilda Jane 
in dismay. 

| Lueas looked hard at her, with a certain 
| amusement in his face; then rose, and going to 
| the window, said: ““You jus’ stand up and try 
| your legs. It’s goin’ to snow, and I’d like to 
get you out of here. Did you ever try to teeter 
| along on snow-shoes ?” 

| “No, sir,” she said, getting up and walking 
| across the room. 

| Lucas was anxiously surveying the sky. 
| **Pears like snow, and we’re bound to have 
| another big fall. It ain’t far to the road, and 
I guess you and Zebedee better start. Lemme 
see you walk, sissy.” 

’Tilda Jane tottered back to her seat. 

“It’s a smart trot home,” observed Zebedee. 
“D’ye think she could foot it?” 

“Pop, it’s snowin’ now!” said Joe, who had 

taken his father’s place at the window. 

With almost incredible rapidity there had been 

‘a change in the weather: A small and sullen 
cloud had hidden the dreamy, thoughtful sun, 
and out of the cloud came wheeling, choking 
gusts, bearing bewildered snowflakes up and 
down, hither and thither, before allowing them 
to alight upon the quiet earth. 

“That’s quick !’? muttered Lucas, philosoph- 
ically. ‘We'll have to put off opinions till it’s 
over,”’ and he again sat down by the fire. The 
wind raged furiously through the trees, and 
’Tilda Jane, picturing the scene outside of the 
cabin, cowered closer to the fire. Gippie was on 


her lap, Poacher beside her. All day long the | 
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| sorry I had to begin in a’sylum. Itain’t a place 
| for children what likes animiles. For Jesus’ 
| sake, amen.” 

With a relieved sigh, "Tilda Jane crept back to 









bunk; then, softly getting up, he sat on one of 
| the boxes before the fire, and let his head sink 
|on his hands. Years ago he had had a mother 
who would rise at dead of night and pray earnestly 
for her children. Tilda Jane’s childish prayer 
had brought back this memory. What a good 


LL my life I had wanted to make a trip to 
the Gulf. When Murphy, who was going 
to move to the lower coast, well down 

| toward Mexico, offered to hire me to haul part 

of his household goods, I worried father into 
letting me go. It was in the latter part of Sep- 
tember that we set out on our journey, my team 
being Lep and Coaly, my father’s oxen. Poss, 

Murphy’s fifteen-year-old son, rode in my wagon 

| most of the way. He was an oddity among boys, 
having a rather disagreeable temper, the serious 
ways of a man of forty, and a pronounced lisp. 

After nearly three weeks of slow travelling, 
we were following a winding road through a 
level country, overgrown with clumps of catclaw 
and mesquit bushes, and suddenly we came to 

'a bluff. Below lay a wide expanse of water. 

The wagons were stopped, and we all gazed in 

open-mouthed wonder. 
“And tho that’th the Gulf of 








the world, where passers-by were 
few and infrequent, she examined 
them with equal interest. 

“Where did you come from?” 
asked the elder of them at last, 
fixing her with a pair of piercing 
eyes. 

“She got keeled over on the old 
road last night,’’ spoke up Lucas, 
much to her relief. “Lost her 
way. Dog here found her,” and 
he motioned toward Poacher, who 
was surveying the newcomers 
with cold curiosity. 

Warden Perch stared at the dog 
earnestly, then turned to his com- 
panion. “Ever see that animal 
before?” 

“Not near at hand,” said the 
other, with a sneer. ‘‘Guess I’ve 
seen his hind legs and the tip of 
his tail once or twice. Well, he 
can’t get off free always! I’ve 
shot three hounds this week for 
dogging deer !”” 

“You have shot dogs !’’ repeated 
’Tilda Jane, in a horrified tone, 
and pressing Gippie closer to her. 

“If I didn’t shoot them they’d 
kill the deer!” said the man, 
irritably. 

“Oh!” murmured ’Tilda Jane. 








Mekthico, ith it?’””’ Poss remarked, 
as he looked solemnly down upon 
the bay. “Well, it’th a whopper! 
Big ath all out-of-doorth.”’ 

Travelling along the bay shore, 
we soon came to the house of 
some relatives of Murphy, named 
Rogers, and this was the end of 

- our journey. 

Before we had been here an 
hour, Poss and I and Al Rogers, 
a tall, cheerful boy of seventeen, 
went for a swim in the surf. We 
spent the next day or two fishing 
and swimming and sailing. Then 
we planned a visit to one of the 
islands that lie stretched like the 
links of a chain along the greater 
part of the Texas coast. The 
Rogerses had not been living here 
long, and owned no boat. We 
might have borrowed a catboat 
from one of their neighbors, as we 
did several times when we wanted 
to go sailing; but Al did not like 
to ask for the use of it overnight. 

“Guess we’ll have to go over in 
a wagon,” he remarked. “It’s 
easy enough. You see, it’s only 
five or six miles to the upper end 
of the island, and there’s a bar all 
the way across. In most places 
on the bar the water isn’t more 








Here was a new and appalling 
thought. The dog hunted the 
deer, and the man hunted the dog! 


‘*WE LED THEM BACK TO THE SHELTERED SIDE OF THE WAGON.”’ 


than hub-deep. At the deepest 
place it won’t quite run into the 





bed, quite unaware that her petition had awakened | 
Lucas. Fora long time he lay motionless in his | 
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woman she had been! The wind sobbing an 
sighing outside recalled the camp-meetings th: 
he had attended as a boy. He could hear th 
women singing now—the weird sound of thei 
voices floated down the chimney. Surely he wa 
among them again—that good, religious crowd ! 

He shook himself, muttered impatiently an: 
went back to bed. His children— somethin 
ought to be done about them. This little gi) 
had stirred these old memories. Zebedee an 
| Joe must quit this life. And with this in hi 
| heart, he fell into a profound slumber. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





of the fourth day; but in collecting pretty shells 
and investigating an old wreck, we spent sv 
much time that it was considerably past noo 
| when we reached the camp. As soon as we hai! 
| eaten our lunch, we hunted up the oxen, put 
| them to the wagon and started. 

The weather had been fine, but now we could 
see a dark, purple cloud in the northeast, beyon« 
the bay. As we were driving into the water, 
Poss stuck his head out from under the wagon- 
sheet to look at the cloud, and said: 
| “I gueth we’d better thop! It ain’t thafe to 
croth thith thea when there’th a thorm in 
thight!’’ 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about that rain,” 
laughed Al. “Even if it’s moving this way, 
we'll be across before it gets here.” 

But when we had waded out on the bar about 
two miles, the cloud was rising fast. Poss 
| demanded that we turn round and go back: 
but I only drove the faster, cracking the whip 
over the oxen and shouting to them loudly. 
There was already some wind from the north- 
east, and the waves were running over the bai 
with some little noise and foam. 
| “We'll get across the deep place, anyway,” 
Al said, as he pointed to the iron post. “That 
schooner is hurrying to cross, too.” 

The schooner was a few miles up the bay, but 
was coming rapidly before the wind. Present], 
the wind died out, and we could see her swing 
round slowly. The cloud was fast spreading 
|over the sky. Jagged lightnings were’ darting 

across it, and the loud booming of thunder could 
be heard. Soon the schooner was obscured by 
| the coming rain. 
Al and Poss were tying the wagon-sheet down. 

I sat on the spring seat lashing the oxen, an« 
kept them going as fast as they could wade. 
| The noise of the surf was increasing. There 
was a wild look in the oxen’s eyes. Knowing 
how prone they were to stampede, I kept talking 
| to them loudly to quiet them. 
| The rain was so close by the time we reached 
the place where boats crossed that I was about 
to stop the oxen, but Al called out: 

“Put ’em through it! Get across as quick as 
you can!” 

The waves dashed against Coaly’s side and 
against the wagon-bed. We had barely reached 
the shallow water when the storm swooped 
down upon us. A gust of wind and blinding 
rain, accompanied by an unusually high wave, 
met the oxen, and the foam was dashed intu 
their faces. That was too much for the alread) 





“Haven’t you ever eaten deer meat?” asked prisoners talked or ate, without grumbling at | wagon-bed. I’ve been across twice in a wagon.” | frightened animals, and they began to turn. 


“Back, Lep! Ba-ack, Coaly! Back! ba-ack! 








the warden. their captivity. 
“T didn’t know it was good to eat,” she said, That night ’Tilda Jane had a snug corner, 
sadly. | screened off by a blanket. Lucas dragged out a 


“You haven’t had any here, in this cabin?” | fragrant fir bed from one of the bunks, and 
“T guess not, unless I might have eat it when | allotted it to her. The rustling of the evergreen 
I was fainty.” | inside reminded her of her narrow straw bed 
Lucas eyed her peculiarly, and the meaning | at the orphanage, and drawing the blanket 
of the warden’s question and offensive manner | over her, she nestled down and patiently waited 
burst upon her. ‘That’s a good man!’’ she said, | for her friends to seek their equally fragrant 
indignantly, starting from her half-reclining couches. She was very sleepy, but she must 
position and pointing to Lucas. “I guess men | get up and say her prayers aloud and upon her 
that take little girls out of snow-banks don’t kill | knees, as she had been taught to do. 
deer !’’ | After some time there was silence outside her 
Warden Perch laughed and rose from his seat. | screen, except for the heavy breathing of the 
“T calculate we’d better be moving,” he said to | sleepers and the slow, deliberate crackling of 
the guide. “I don’t suppose we’d see anything | the fire over the fresh wood heaped upon it. 
to keep us here, unless we hung on for the big) ’Tilda Jane crept quietly from her bed and 
snow-storm that’s coming, and that I expect | knelt down. “Dear Father in heaven, I thank 
you’re waiting for,” and he looked at Lucas. Thee for saving my life. I might have been dead 
“Me and my sons,” said Lucas, coolly, “are at this minute if Thou hadst not sent that good 
on our way to David Morse’s lumber camp. | dog to find me. Please make me a better girl 
We lay out to get thar this evenin’. Was late| for being saved. I’ll take good care o’ that old 
in startin’ last night, and camped here. We’ll man if Thou wilt let me find him. Bless the 
hev to get this leetle gal out, unless you want to | red-headed man that owns this cabin. I guess 
undertake it, seein’ as you’re makin’ for outside, | he is a good man, Lord, but if he kills deer, wilt 
I s’pose.”’ Thou not make him repent? If he was a deer, 
“Get her out yourself!” said the warden, |he would not like to be killed. 


look here—if I find that dog of yours up to) bless me and Gippie and Poacher, and keep us 
tricks !” safe forevermore—and bless the ladyboards and 

“Shoot him on sight!’ said Lucas, stooping | the matron and all the little orphans, and let them 
and patting Poacher. ‘“You’ll never catch him, | find good homes and get out of the ’sylum. Lord, 


“cause he ain’t the sort of dog to be caught in | I will write them a letter as sodn as I get settled, | fishing, taking oysters, climbing over the sand-| which we locked. 


any kind of mischief—hey, Poacher?” | and confess what is wickedness and what ain’t. 
The guide went out, and the warden, with | I don’t want to be a bad little girl. I want to live 
a scowl, followed, slamming the door after him. | straight, and go to heaven when I die, but I’m 


The next day we crossed without any difficulty, 
| for the bottom was hard and smooth, and the | ba-a-ack, you rascals!’”’ I shouted, emphasizin: 
| water hardly up to the fore hubs. The bar was | every word with a cut of the whip. “Back’ 
| fully a hundred yards wide in most places, and meant to turn to the right, but they kept turnin: 
| could easily be distinguished, the shoal water | to the left, so short that the wagon nearly upset 
being dark and the deep water green. PossandI | Then I shouted, “Who-oa! who-o-ca! who 
soon forgot our fears. We had expected Coaly to | o-ca!” with all my might; but I might as we! 
be wild, and so he was at first, but he soon splashed have shouted “Get up!’ for all the good it did. 
along indifferently. The day was a bright one,| “Look out! They’re going straight to th: 
| and but for the breeze would have been warm. | deep water!” Al cried. “They’ll drown then- 
| The ripples gurgled against the wagon-wheels. | selves and us, too!”’ 


A schooner was coming up the lagoon. By| He jumped out. I followed him, and we suc- 


and the mainland she had reached the bar, a 
few hundred yards ahead of us. 

“She’s going to cross there,’”’ Al told us, “and 
there’s where we’ll find our deepest water. 
That iron post marks the place. Only vessels of 
light draft can get over.’’ 

The water where the schooner had crossed 
came close up to the wagon-bed, and the oxen 
held up their heads to wade it. The deep place 
was only a few yards wide. 

Some time in the afternoon we reached the 
island—a mass of sand, low and level on the 
lagoon side and piled up by the wind into hills 





| from the one above it. 
For our camp-fire we picked up driftwood. 
There was grass for the oxen, and a pond of 
| fresh water. We spent three days on the island, 


| hills, picking up shells and swimming in the 
| surf on the Gulf beach. 
We had intended to start home on the morning 








the time we were half-way between the island | ceeded in heading the oxen, although not ti! 


they were in water half-way up their sides 
There were ropes in the wagon, and Poss hande 
them out. We put one round the horns «' 
each ox. 

The wagon was now on bottom that slope | 
| toward the deep sea, and the waves, strikin: 
| the rear end, were driving it out farther. W 
walked at the oxen’s heads, leading them in 
| circle. They were terrified, and glad enough t 
keep near us. The rain was falling in torrent- 
| the thunder rolling, and every wave that cani° 
seemed higher than the one it followed. It wis 
| not easy to face or to make the oxen face thc 





t the Bless him, | on the Gulf side. We camped on the shore of | storm; but we finally succeeded in getting the 
severely. “It will keep you from mischief. And | dear Father in heaven, and his two boys; and | the pass, or strip of water separating this island | wagon back upon the bar, about where it hi 


| been when the oxen first turned. There we hia! 
| to stop. 

Unhitching the oxen, we led them back to the 
sheltered side of the wagon, the rear wheels 
We ourselves climbed | 
into the wagon and sat under the sheet, st 
holding the ropes and looking out upon tlie 
raging sea. The wagon had been stopped 
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tat the waves struck neither the end nor the 
« le squarely, but the right fore corner, which 
| thought would split them. Perhaps it did. 

For an hour or two we sat there, while the 
.orm raged over and around us. Although 
t-e wind was not so strong as at first, the waves 
opt getting higher, till they threatened to 
overturn the wagon. We were all badly scared, 
but there was such an uproar that it was not 
easy totalk. With every wave, the water poured 
: upon us between the sheet and the wagon-bed. 
(he oxen stood with their heads close to the 
wagon. They were terrified, but realized their 
helplessness. 

With more and more force came the waves, 
till they began to lift the side of the wagon. We 
threw ourselves desperately against that side, but 


even our combined weight could not hold it | 


down. 

“If they keep getting heavier, the wagon’s 
bound to go over,”’ Al said. 

With our heads close together, we debated 
what todo. I was in favor of getting out and 
taking our chances on the shallowest place we 
could find on the bar; but Al was sure we would 
be swept off if the storm became much worse. 

‘We'd better stick to this wagon-bed, whatever 
it does,” he said. “Keep close to the end, so 
that we can get out if it turns over. But grab 
hold of something and hang to it for life. It’s 
our only chance. The wagon-bed will float off, 
and even if it’s bottom-up it’ll keep us from 
drowning.” 





| The sailors must have found the crossing by 
catching glimpses of the guide-post. Probably 
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| they had to cross to keep from drifting upon’the | 


| bar. I could see only the masts and the bow, 
which was pointing skyward. 

| The next lightning flash showed her somewhat 

| nearer, the bow being down and the stern up. 

| We could see men on board. She appeared to 
be driving straight toward the wagon. We 

| heard a shout, but whether the sailors were 


shouting to us or to each other we could not tell. | 


| But we all shouted back. 

Anxiously we waited for the next flash. A 
| minute must have passed before it came. Then 
| we were half-scared out of our senses. The 


| schooner’s bow was almost overhanging us! 
| “Look out! She’ll run us down!” shouted Al. 
We all scrambled toward the front end, intend- 
ing to jump; but before we could do so, the 
| schooner struck the wagon! 
The man at the tiller had seen the danger and 
shifted her course somewhat. As the bow came 
|down and the schooner lunged forward, the 
| sloping bow struck the rear end of the wagon a 
glancing blow, with the result that the wagon 
was pushed forward a little. When the lightning 
flashed again, the schooner was a yard or two 
|away. We returned to the rear end to watch 
her. 
Just then a loud, fierce barking came from the 
darkness. The lightning shone. One man was 


steering and another stood by the foremast, while 


At last there came a wave so big that the | 


wagon was lifted up on its side, as it seemed. We | 
were about to tumble out at the rear end, when 
the wagon came down again. Keeping close to 
the end, we waited anxiously, but the next wave | 
had less force. After that the waves were | 
smaller, although still heavy enough to lift the | 
two wheels every time one struck. 

It had been very dark since the storm came 
up, except when the lightnings flashed; but at 
last it began to grow darker still, and we knew 
that night was at hand. Now we were more 
frightened, if possible, for we would probably 
have to spend the night here. 
night it would be. But we could only sit and 
shudder, and wish ourselves out of it. Fortu- 
nately there is no tide to speak of here—the 
difference between the ebb and the flood being 


only a few inches, and the water had been at its | 


highest when the waves seemed about to upset 
the wagon. 

There was still a little light when Al, who 
had taken a look out of the fore end, came 
crawling back to us with a troubled face. 

“Do you know what those waves are doing?” 
he asked. ‘Every time one strikes you can feel 
the wagon move a few inches. They’re driving 
it backward and sidewise at the same time. 
The bar is narrow here, and if this keeps up 
long, we’ll be off in deep water. The wagon 
has already moved several yards from where it 
stood at first. I can tell by that iron post. 
We’re now near the west edge of the bar, and 
the hind wheels have already moved back into 
the deep place where the boats cross.”’ 

This was startling news—especially now that 
night was upon us. I went to the fore end and 
saw that what Al said was true. The iron post 
had been a few yards northwest of the wagon 
when we unhitched the oxen; now it was 
somewhat farther to the northeast. 

We talked the situation over till the last trace 
of day was gone, but without suggesting any- 
thing practicable. We were afraid to put the 
oxen to the wagon again, lest in the storm and 
pitchy darkness they should break away from 
us and plunge into the deep sea. 

“Tf we had another rope, I believe I could 
fasten the wagon to that post,” Al finally said. 

“We can take Coaly’s rope,” I replied, 
jumping at the suggestion. “But do you think 
you can get tothe post? Won’t the waves carry 
you off your feet ?’’ 

“Maybe not. I’ll have hold of the rope, and 
can at least come back to the wagon.”’ 

Getting out into the water, I took the rope 
from Coaly’s horns and tied him with the loose 
end of Lep’s rope. The rain felt icy cold, but 
the sea-water was warm. Coaly’s rope was a 
forty-foot lariat, new and strong. Leaving Poss 
to hold the oxen, I made my way to the fore end 
of the wagon. Al, with his boots off, was 
already in the water. 

Tying one end of the lariat to the wagon- 
tongue and the other round his waist, he waited 
till the lightning showed him the post, then 
struck out for it. Standing on the tongue, I 
anxiously watched him struggling with the 
waves. 

Sometimes he was carried off his feet, but each 
lightning flash showed him a little nearer the 
post. Now and then he was hidden by a wave. 
\t last I saw him at the post. The next flash 
ievealed him half-way back, coming on the crest 
ofa wave. Returning was easy. : 

“Now we’re all right,’ he remarked, as we 
climbed into the wagon, wet but relieved. 

It was not long till we heard a shout. I was 
i. the rear end, and quickly put out my head. 
he lightning flashed, and the sight it disclosed 
‘as startling enough. 

“There’s a boat coming across the bar!” I 
shouted. The others hastily raised the sheet to 
look. 

The schooner —the one we had previously 
Seen, perhaps— was still several yards away. 


And a wretched | 


“And now, little Polly, 
Put by your big dolly, 
There’s company coming to tea,” 


sang Antoinette, at the same time giving 

| the hammock a vicious jerk. 
Two pairs of golf shoes flapped pitiably. 
| From out of a nest of pillows a doleful cry 
arose. 

“O Antoinette, I can’t possibly do society 
to-day !” 

““What’s the matter?” in a just awak- 
ened drawl from the other end of the 
hammock 


“Did you hear that little ditty? It’s part 

| of a loathsome poem on which Antoinette’s 

infancy was nourished. It means calls, or 
give a luncheon, or some other bore.” 

“Mary, I’ve just discovered the Sturde- 
vants are here over on Five-Mile Lane. I 
met them, so we can’t hide. They’re going 
this week. They were nice to you when 
you were at my house, and you never got 
time even to call. So come now !” 

“I hate the Sturdevants!” 
Mary, with gloomy exaggeration. 

“That makes no difference. Come on. 
They know you and Nan are with me, 
Marjorie, but of course I don’t insist on 
your coming, too.’’ 

“They shall go!’’ Mary rose fiercely from 

the hammock. “I will not suffer alone. 
The Sturdevants are horrid swells, and so 
we must be clad sumptuously. Alack! 
My liberty silk is that tight I expect every 
moment a regular Peggotty explosion of 
buttons.” 

“Liberty silk! Will you listen to that! Mary 
Darte, spending the summer on a farm is making 
you actually crazy about your clothes! This is 
a morning call, so we must wear golfy, outdoory 
things. You’ll be all right if you’ll wear that 
stunning white ‘pike,’ your navy buckle belt 
and one of those stocks we toilsomely fabricated 
for you.” 

“Please, Antoinette, may I wear my hat with 
the roses? It’s so becoming, and my blue linen ; 
it makes my eyes look bluer!”’ cried Marjorie, 
with the most engaging frankness. 

“Hear that vain piece! Willing to go to her 
own hanging if she be allowed to dress up, I do 
believe! A starchy pike and a high stock a day 
like this!’ and Mary looked darkly over her 
pongee blouse and short skirt. 

Half an hour later four stylishly dressed girls 
drove down the farm lane in Antoinette’s little 
cart. 
Antoinette herself was always the most notice- 
able, she was so radiantly handsome, so splendid 
in even the plainest gown! She had lived 
much abroad and had met many people, and 
had thereby acquired an unusual amount of self- 
possession and ease. Indeed, she had rather an 
overpowering dignity until you found out how 
jolly and simple she really was. Marjorie was, 
as a famous author once said of his wife, “‘a bit 
of fragile china painted with forget-me-nots.”’ 
Nan and Mary, “the foils,’ as they called them- 
selves, if both rather homely, had pleasant and 
attractive faces. 

They did not seem to remember that the Stur- 
devants were a hated race, to whose doors they 
were being dragged ; they all talked joyously on 
the one loved topic—the affairs of their class 
at college. 

Each girl was under heavy bonds at home to 
spare her long-suffering family, but when they 
were together, as during this summer on a V er- 
mont farm, they turned from all commonplace, 


exclaimed 





a big, shaggy dog had his head over the side, 
barking furiously at the oxen. Lep and Coaly 
were frightened by the sudden appearance of the 
schooner and the dog, and tried torun. We had 
let go their rope, but it caught over the rear 
wheel, holding them fast, although they nearly 
upset the wagon before we could get them 
quieted. 

When the lightning flashed again, the man by 
the mast shouted something to us, but his words 
were drowned by the storm and breakers. The 
schooner was now safe across the bar, and we 
caught only a glimpse of her, rearing and 
plunging, before she finally disappeared. 

“Pretty close call!” said Al. ‘‘Hope there 
won’t any more vessels come along. We’re 
right in their course. Those men must have 
seen the wagon in time to keep clear of it, but I 
guess they didn’t have the schooner under good 
control.”” 

Not long after this the storm began to subside. 
Soon both wind and rain had ceased altogether. 
Gradually the stars came out. The waves were 
still running high and crashing over the bar; 
but at last they had so far subsided that Al said: 
“Tt’s time for us to get out of this.” 

So we got ready and started. Al waded 
twenty or thirty yards in advance, while I also 
waded, leading the oxen. We went slowly and 
cautiously. It was after midnight when we got 
ashore, and two hours later when we reached 
Al’s home. 


















**ANTOINETTE BENT 


trivial themes to the one really important subject 
in life. 

“Whom are we going to elect for our senior 
president this fall?’’ began Antoinette. 


“Ts that the editorial ‘we,’ Antoinette?” 
laughed Marjorie. 
“It might as well be,” said Mary. ‘‘You’ve 


led the class around since you got us out of that 
Hallowe’en scrape and managed that junior 
party for us so beautifully. You’re good for fifty 
votes, anyhow, and I guess we three here can 
bring in the other needed thirty or so.”’ 

“I’d rather have had you for class president 
than for ‘students,’ ”’ said Nan, giving the person 
under discussion an affectionate prod in the back. 

“Thank you, dear, but I am ‘students.’ ‘It is 
a condition and not a theory that confronts us,’ 
young ladies.’’ 

“Now the kind of president we want, girls, is 
a lady,”’ continued Antoinette, earnestly. “We 
don’t need a clever student or a girl of executive 
ability. We need a girl who is absolutely well- 
bred and polished and delicate. I don’t mean so 
that we may have a graceful representative before 
the other classes, though I must confess I never 
can forget how awkward and queer Charlotte 
Latimer was as our freshman president. But 
you know how diftieult our class is to manage, 
how easily offended some of the girls are, and 
how we’re always getting into trouble over 
nothing. Our president ought to have something 
more than outward polish and tact, a sort of 
refined soul, I think | mean.”’ 

“That’s perfectly true!”’ cried Mary. ‘*Think 
of poor ’9— with that common, loud Emma 
Jackson as president !”’ 

“Elsie McLeod?” suggested Nan. 

“Y-e-s, no! She’s a dear, but she’s weak. 
Her friends manage her, and I don’t like one of 
them.” 

**Jo Houghton ?”’ 


“What, ‘our boy!’ You’re not in earnest, 
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are you? She doesn’t begin to have the dignity 
for such a place.” 

“T want Katherine,” said Mary. 

“So do I, dear old Kit!” cried 
Antoinette. 

“Or Christine Ives.” 

“Christine Ives?” 

“Yes. All summer I’ve been thinking about 
her. She’s reserved and quiet, but haven’t you 
noticed how every one likes her and how tactful 
and charming she always is?” 

“Christine is a nice girl,’’ said Antoinette, 
thoughtfully. “If I were only sure of her. We 
don’t really know much about her. Has she 
that true refinement that would make her rise to 
any situation adequately? It’s not because she’s 
—er—sort of poor and lives in some little place, 
you know, girls, that I’m afraid of her, but 
because I don’t believe she’s ever seen enough of 
the ways of the world to know just how—well— 
as I said, to rise to any situation.” 

““Katherine’s the one,” said Nan. 
subject was changed. 

The Sturdevants being “mercifully out,” as 
Mary said, the girls started for home by a longer 
road through the woods. As they came out of 
the shade into the road again, they noticed how 
dark the day had grown. 

“Friends, it’s going to rain!” cried Mary. 

As she spoke great drops began to fall. 

“Quick, drive to that house there!’’ cried Nan. 

The house, the only one in sight, was a low, 
unpainted cottage with a sagging roof. The girls 
rattled through the open gate into the little barn. 

“We'll stifle in this stuffy hole,” said Antoi- 
nette, as she tied the horse. ‘“Let’s run for the 
house.” 

The rain was already coming in torrents. The 
girls made a rush for the nearest door into the 
house, crowding in through it without stopping 
to knock. It opened into a small, dark kitchen. 

“We took the liberty —” began Antoinette, 
her usual dignity rather impaired by her short- 
ness of breath. Then she stopped. The girl 
peeling potatoes at the sink was Christine Ives! 
For an instant no one spoke. Christine 

looked just as she always did at 

college, grave and sweet, with won- 

derful eyes in a rather pale face. 
She was dressed just as at college, 
too, with nunlike neatness 
and plainness. She recoy- 
ered herself first and ran 
forward delightedly. 

“Why, Antoinette Van 
Etten! Why, Mary Darte! 
Girls, did you drop from the 
skies? I’m so glad to see 
you! Come out of our little 
kitchen; there’s not room 
for us all here.”’ She kissed 
each one as she talked, then 
led them through more low, 

dark rooms. ‘‘Come up 

into my room. You can 

leave your hats there and 

I can wash my hands.”’ 

As she followed Chris- 

tine, Antoinette was 

conscious of trying to 

make herself smaller, she 

seemed so overpower- 

ingly in the way. Mary 

found herself wishing 

she could magically 

change the pike into her 

old pongee. Marjorie 

and Nan stole embarrassed glances at one 

another. The room was pitiably bare and poor. 
Yet it had Christine’s own air of purity. 

“Mother! mother!’’ called Christine. “Come 
see my surprise!’’ Christine had an exquisite 
voice. “These are four of the girls, mother, that 
you've heard so much about.”’ 

As Antoinette bent to take the hand held out 
to her, she thought of the meeting in college of 
her mother, the elegant woman of the world, 
Mary’s mother, the gifted, fascinating writer, 


Nan and 


Then the 





THE HAND 





and Nan’s mother, the beautiful, peaceful 
Quakeress. And this was Christine’s mother! 


A little, bent woman in a queer, faded old calico 
dress, which was so short in front that it showed 
her white stockings and cloth slippers. 

She said, as she beamed on her guests, ‘‘Now 
if this ain’t real nice! Christine and me, we 
mourn times a plenty thet she lives ’way off from 
all her college mates and that I ain’t strong 
’nough to have them come visit. Jest in time 
for dinner, too! Well, I call it a lucky shower.” 

“Oh, we couldn’t began Antoinette. 
Surely the kind thing was to go quickly. 

‘*Why, yes, you can. It ain’t no trouble to us. 
It’sa pleasure. Christine and me, we’ll fly round 
an’ get things set out. You just go in the front 
room. I’ll send father in to keep you company.” 

While they were going down into the poor 
front room, the mother talked, fairly radiating 
kindness and hospitality. Her voice was like 
Christine’s and she had the same wonderful 
eyes. In the front room “father,”’ a big, loose 
jointed farmer, met them. 

“Glad to see you !”’ he said in his hearty voice, 
gripping their hands. “I don’t know anybody 
as welcome as a friend of my little Christine.” 

The girls’ embarrassment began to wear off, 
the family seemed so genuinely glad to see them ; 
and Christine, who ran in and out to get things 
from the cellar, was so at her ease! Every word 
the farmer spoke showed his ignorance of any 
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book knowledge, every move showed his simple, la strange adventure he had experienced. The | night, and the great bell in the bell-tower near | occasional conflagrations. Two days after th 


kindly nature. 

“Dinner, father!” cried Christine. She led 
her guests to the tiny dining-room with the com- 
posure of a duchess entering her dining-hall. 

An old-fashioned meal was set forth on a 
coarse table-cloth. The china was heavy and 
cheap. An apple pie occupied the center of the 
table, a pile of cookies and a dish of preserves 
were set at opposite ends. Everything was spot- 
less. The girls had never been to such a dinner 
before. The father and mother talked happily, 
as much at ease with Christine’s friends as if 
they had always known them. But Christine? 
Could a girl have a more trying position? Here 
were four of “the swells” of college, who had 
always supposed her to be from a home not 
wholly unlike their own; and now they saw 
her poverty and her humble parentage. Would 
she defy their opinion, saying by her actions, 
“They are my people. I don’t care whether you 
like them or not.”” Would she struggle to cover | 
up their mistakes and apologize shamefacedly ? 

She did neither. She looked at her parents 
with eyes of tenderest love, then at the girls, 
saying as plainly as if in words, ‘‘We all see my 
father and mother are uneducated and unpolished, | 
but we do not care for that. They are true and 
loving and refined of soul, and that is the only 
important fact to us.” 

After dinner Christine led the conversation to | 
the Civil War, in which her father had fought. 
After much coaxing, he was persuaded to tell | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


story, describing an act of the truest courage and | by would summon the men to repel assaults. 
the most touching devotion to a comrade, was | We women would sit on our beds on the floor in 
told with absolute modesty. Antoinette recalled | the total darkness,—for lights were forbidden 
one evening when her father, in more cultured lest they draw the fire of sharpshooters, — and 
language but with the same sympathy, had told | soothe as best we could our frightened children. 
a like story. “Oh,” she cried, impulsively, | Before long, however, a surprising indifference 
‘you’re so like my father !’’ | to the bombardment was developed in our little 
When Christine had gone in search of some | garrison. I remember that on several occasions 
family relics, her mother talked of her with tender | children came in, bringing bullets all hot in their 
pride. Christine had gone to school in Boston hands, and saying, “See, mamma, this just 
before going to college. The separation was | whizzed by me!” 
hard, of course, and it was hard, too, to secure| With four hundred and fourteen foreigners 
the money for the college expenses ; but Christine | of sixteen nationalities, and with about three 
had always helped. She tutored in college in the | hundred Chinese servants or refugees within the 
summer. She did almost anything that offered. British Legation, there was danger not only from 
“Daughter ain’t afraid of hard work.” Christine | shot and shell and fire-bombs, but from failure 
was just as glad to come back to her quiet old | of the water, coal and food supply, and from 
home as she was when a child. To the mother’s | sickness due to overcrowding and unsanitary 
refined nature no thought that the daughter could | conditions. Committees on coal and food supplies 
ever grow above her parents had come, any more 
than it had come to Christine’s. 





Late in the afternoon the girls left the house. 

“Well, Antoinette,” said Marjorie, as they 
drove away, “don’t you think that was rising to 
the situation adequately ?”” 

“T think it was something higher than that, 
Marjorie,” answered Antoinette, gently. ‘“‘Chris- 
tine is a lovely, refined lady, who appreciates 
her father and her mother ; that is it.” 

A long silence followed. At last Antoinette 
spoke in a calm, decided voice, ‘“‘She’ll be our 
senior president.” 
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ENTRANCE TO THE BRITISH LEGATION + PEKIN 






} Goodrich, the writer of the article, was a mite 
of the North China Missi So acer spovespens 
became alarming. e m- 
pound in Pekin; and the article y the story of her 
experiences from that time till the end of the siege. 
THE EDITORS.) 

OR twelve days seventy of us missionaries | 
had been in a state of semisiege at the) 

Methodist mission in Pekin. The Boxers had | 
been wreaking their fury on all sides, destroying 
railroads, telegraph - lines, offices, schools, col- 
leges, chapels, hospitals; thus far they had not 
ventured to attack the mission building or the 
Legations, but it was clear that our situation 
was perilous. Throughout the north of China 
the Boxer proclamations, conspicuously posted, 
were inflaming the people. 

It was announced that “Heaven would send 
no rain until appeased by the destruction of every 
foreigner and all those misled by their hated 
doctrines and devilish contrivances, such as tele- 
graphs, steamboats and railroads.” To make 
the desired destruction and annihilation seem | 
the more easy and profitable, it was added that 
“by the raising of eight million spiritual soldiers 
—i.e., men incapable of being hurt by thrust of | 
spear or flying bullet—the deed can be accom- 
plished, the gods appeased and we ourselves 
reimbursed by the booty obtained.” 

This appeal to ignorance, passion and cupidity | 
was having its effect. The graves of our dead 
had been opened and defiled. Manuscripts, the 
work of years, had been destroyed, and worst of 
all, many people whom we had loved and worked 
for had been killed. 





The Last Refuge. 


N June 20th orders came for us to proceed 
to the United States Legation, with what 
we could carry in our hands. At about eleven 
o’clock in the morning we started. At the head 
of the procession were the German soldiers bear- 
ing on their shoulders the litter of the German 
interpreter, who had fled wounded to the mission 
when Baron von Ketteler had been assassinated. 
Then, two by two, we women, each a 
bundle or blanket, followed with our little ones, 
guarded by marines or armed missionaries. The 
Chinese Christians, who had abandoned all ties 
of home and country to follow us, brought up 
the rear. They were armed with spears and 
a few guns, and they constituted the main guard 
for nearly eight hundred men, women and 
children. 

I cannot express the sense of relief with which 
we at last passed the great Ha Ta Street that 
had witnessed so many cruel sights in the last 
few days, and came within the barricades on 
Legation Street. That we were not attacked 
seems even now incomprehensible. With all our 
rejoicing, however, it was a very sad procession 
that the June sun looked down upon in that 
closing year of the nineteenth century. 

After a luncheon, served by Mrs. Squiers at 
the United States Legation, we went on to the 
British Legation, a compound of about five acres 
surrounded by a wall fifteen feet high and five 
feet thick. I venture to say it would be difficult 
in any other city of the world to find a place 
better fitted to stand a sudden siege. 





assigned to us. As our party 
numbered seventy-one persons, 
the task of preparing three meals 
a day promised to be compli- 
cated. Some of the men went 
out on Legation Street to forage 
for coal, stores and dishes ; mean- 
while, we women found places on 
the floor or on benches for our few 
belongings and for our children. 

Every one from the customs 
house and the various Legations 
fled into this Legation. Houses 
were assigned to the large Imperial 
Chinese Customs Staff, at the 
head of which was Sir Robert 
Hart, and to the Russian, French and United 
States Legations. All other refugees and a large 
number of marines were lodged in the student 
quarters, the bowling alley, the theater, the two 
great tiled roofed pavilions directly in front of 
Sir Claude Macdonald’s house, or in the great 
hallways of his handsome Oriental home, which 
was once the palace of a royal Chinese prince. 
The Chancery, emptied of its valuable records 
and the Pekin Gazettes that had been so care- 
fully preserved for years, was commissioned as 
an international hospital. 

Carts filled with trunks and provisions kept 
coming in. During these last few hours of 
safety every one was putting forth strenuous 
efforts to secure supplies; and for the first time 
in our lives we saw Europeans in the Orient 
working like common coolies. Some daring 
missionaries and native Christians, arming them- 
selves, hastened back to the Methodist mission 
and returned with what provisions and bedding 
they could carry. These supplies added materi- 
ally to our comfort in the coming days. 

At four o’clock the twenty-four hours in which 
the ministers had been notified by the Chinese 
government that they must leave Pekin expired, 
and promptly firing’ began. There was little 
sleep for us in the chapel that night. 

Our quarters proved cramped enough. We 
ate at first sitting on our bedding or on the altar 
steps, although eventually we secured some 
tables and chairs. Just outside noisy machines 
were busy all day long making sand-bags, and 
within, the five babies, tortured by heat-rash, 
mosquitoes and the thousands of flies, cried 
almost constantly. 

Yet we felt ashamed to complain of our dis- 
comfort as often as we looked across at the 
pavilion just east of us. It had a fine tile roof 
with a brick floor, but no sides. Here we could 
see French and Italian priests, usually in Chinese 
dress, and the Greek priests with their long 
black robes and hair flowing on their shoulders. 
In the center of the pavilion French, Italians and 
Belgians, men, women and children, ate, drank 
and slept. Often at night bullets dropped among 
them, and the rain poured in and drenched them, 
but they never murmured or complained. Just 
behind them was a pavilion closed on only two 
sides, and this was where members of the press, 
the bank, and others lived; while outside, about 
the edges, Chinese servants—men and women— 
slept at night. 


Repelling Night Attacks. 


HE work of fortification went on constantly. 
Our windows were half-filled with sand- 





At this Legation we were given quarters in 
the small chapel. A kitchen a rod away was 


bags, as a defense against the flying bullets and 
shrapnel. The fiercest attacks came usually at 



















FIRING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL G 


were organized ; the five wells of excellent water 
with which the Legation was fortunately pro- 
vided were tested twice a day; and three doctors 
took charge of sanitary affairs, and drew up 
rules and regulations. All these precautions 
were of great value in preserving the general 
health. 

The bell-tower just south of the chapel was 


the center of everything. Here the registration | 
committee sat, and here all requests and com- | 
plaints were made, bulletins posted and tools | 


stored. 


About three hundred refugees were constantly | 


laboring on the fortifications. Twelve cooks, 
one of whom was worth about fifteen thousand 
dollars and was quite unaccustomed to manual 
labor, prepared the food for this company, under 
the supervision of one of the missionaries. 


Work for Every One. 


MONG the refugees, men of all positions 
and nearly all trades could be found. 
Chinese college and medical students worked in 
the laundry. Their superintendent, Mr. Brere- 
ton, who was Sir Robert Hart’s first secretary, 
could be seen at five o’clock any afternoon sitting 
on the ironing-table and taking account of clothes 
received and clothes delivered. To speak quite 
frankly, the laundry work was not very good, 
but little attempt at ironing being made, as the 
force was insufficient and unskilled. Chosen to 
his position as Mr. Brereton was for his ability to 
use fluently many tongues, he often joked about 
his promotion from being Sir Robert Hart’s first 
secretary to taking in his washing. 
Indeed, there was no one who did not engage 
in some unselfish service. Women who had 
been trained nurses acted with our women 
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| Siege began the Boxers succeeded in setting fire t: 
| one of our buildings. Men, women and childre:, 
formed a double brigade, one to pass up wate: 
|and the other to pass back the empty vessels 
Everything that would hold water was used 
The wind shifted and the flames were extin 
| guished; but, warned by the experience, we hai 
our Chinese carpenters fix handles on empty) 
kerosene cans which would hold three or fou 
gallons, and could be easily passed from one to 
another without the spilling of the precious 

water. 


Heroes of the Bombardment. 


FTER this first fire, the work was begun 
of tearing down or burning buildings 
near us, in order that they might not afford 
shelter to Boxers or troops sent to destroy us. Ii 
was the goods found in these temples, 
houses and shops which gave us mate- 
rial for most of our sand-bags; we 
also secured dishes, tables, benches, 
bedding. and clothing for the Chinese, 
pewter candlesticks and incense urns 
which were melted up into ammuni- 
tion. In fact, it became necessary to 
organize a “committee on loot,” to 
distribute or sell as judgment dictated. 
The din of the bombardment was 
sometimes frightful. In 
one day four hundred 
shells fell in the English 
Legation. © Meanwhile, 
the fire of our own gun- 
ners was far from inef- 
fective. 

One of our Chinese 

carpenters discovered an 
old rusty cannon lying in 
a foundry, to which he 
with others had gone in 
search of bellows and 
anvil. “Let us take this,’’ 
he said. ‘“That heavy old 
thing? That’s no good,’’ 
they answered. “Come, 
brothers, lend a hand,’’ 
he still pleaded; and at 
last, persuaded by his 
earnestness, they carried 
“the heavy thing’’ to the 
Legation. Brave, ingen- 
ious Mitchell, the Ameri- 
can gunner, fitted Russian 
three-inch shells to it,— 
the Russian gun being at 
Tientsin,—and mounting 
itonan Austrian carriage 
and using German gun- 
powder, he sent the 
deatlly missiles into the 
Chinese barricade. In 
the early morning of the 
day of our relief, a shell 
from the enemy, tearing 
| through a port-hole, smashed the brave gunner’s 
| arms, to the sorrow of us all. 
| We love to recall the brave work of our men 
| who held the wall against tremendous odds. 
When two hundred and fifty women and chil- 
dren were in peril from the fire from the enemy’s 
advanced works, Captain Myers said, ‘Boys, 
we must take that Chinese barricade.”’ Turner, 
our best shot, answered, “Aye, captain, we’ll do 
our best,’’ and led the charge. The barricade 
was taken, but Turner was shot three times in 
| the face and killed. 
Among these brave men deeds of tenderness 
|and gentleness were no more rare than those 
of heroism. I shall never forget the beautiful 
kindness of one of the British marines. A 
mother, visiting the grave of her baby who had 
been buried only a day or two before, found the 
grave beautifully decorated. Looking up, she 
saw the marine watching her. After a moment 
he came forward awkwardly, and said, “Do you 
like it? Me and another fellow thought we’d 
like to do it for the baby.’’ 

Men of almost every nation showed theit 
nobility. The Japanese, who so bravely defended 
our native Christians and were so appreciativ« 
of the efforts of the Christians to assist them 
laid upon us a debt of gratitude that can only b« 
repaid by admiration. 
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The Moment of Despair. 


= HE darkest day is just before the dawn.”’ 

July 16th stands out as that dark day 
The rain poured. Captain Strouts, chief in 
command, was killed. Doctor Morrison, corre 
spondent of the London Times and one of ou 
best shots, was wounded. Fischer, a brav: 
American marine, was killed on the wall. Ou 








| for the coffinless dead. 


doctors and the Catholic sisters as nurses for | hospital was so full of wounded that Sir Claud 

the wounded and dying at our international | Macdonald had given up his library to receiv 

hospital; others took charge of the cooking and | an overflow, and a room had also been take! 
serving of meals, doing their utmost to make | in the first secretary’s house for that purposé 

palatable for the sick of many nationalities the | More than fifty of our marines or voluntee! 

often unsuitable and inadequate supply of food.| had died, and many civilians were ill wit! 
It was beautiful to see how women of every | dysentery. 

nation willingly sacrificed their own food, their| At six o’clock in the afternoon, while Captai! 
pillows, nettings, napkins and sheets, and sewed | Strouts and Mr. Warren, a young Legatio: 
long and diligently to provide clothing and | student who had just died, were being lowere 
bedding for the wounded, and winding-sheets into the same grave, a messenger from th: 
Chinese government arrived, with the reques 
At about 


Among the most exciting incidents were the | that no more firing be indulged in! 
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the same moment two great shells burst over our 
heads. 

Notwithstanding this dubious accompaniment 
io the Chinese olive-branch of peace, the outlook 
seemed more hopeful from that time on. The 
firing, if it did not cease altogether, became some- 
what less incessant; messages arrived from 
‘Tientsin, and we began to have some idea of the 
measures being taken to rescue us. When the 
Chinese government found, however, that their 
attempts to prevent the march of the allies from 
lientsin had failed, they began making a last 
effort for our destruction. 

At two o’clock on the night of a fierce attack, 
| suddenly heard the boom of distant cannon. 
“Listen, it’s our troops!’’ I cried. 


Exultant voices and hurrying footsteps assured | 
me that others, too, believed our troops were | 


near. At six o’clock in the morning the Chinese 
gave over their attack, having caused six casual- 
ties among our men. All the morning the roar 
of artillery went on, but at half past two in the 


afternoon we heard a joyful shout on the city | 


wall; and soon the Sikhs, great handsome fellows 
with khaki turbans about their heads, poured 
through the Water-Gate and entered the English 
Legation ; and at five o’clock our own American 
boys, worn and weary, some of them swaying 
from the terrible heat and lack of food, marched 
in to our relief. 

If our cheers seemed feeble, it was because 
they came from hearts too full for utterance, and 
if our handkerchiefs only half fluttered, it was 
because they had to be used to wipe away the 
tears that would chase one another down our 
cheeks. Dressed in our cleanest clothes and 
with eyes glowing with happiness, we made an 
appearance that. surprised our rescuers. They 
said that they had expected to find us all dead 
and dying, and instead of that we were having 
a garden-party. We were, and in honor of their 
arrival. 

a 


OUR LITTLE HERO. 
By Mrs. J. L. Whiting. 


HAVE the following story from my husband, 
| Rev. J. L. Whiting, who went through the 

siege of the Legations at Pekin: 

“Our little hero,” as he was called by the 
“Legationers,”” was a Chinese Christian boy of 
about fifteen years of age. At the time of the 
outbreak in Pekin he was driven from the shop 
which had been his home, because he had 
formerly attended a mission day-school, and 
had been known to talk in favor of Christianity. 

“The Boxers will kill you,” said the shop- 
keeper, “and burn our house for harboring you.” 

He wandered homeless and aimless until he 
saw in a crowd Doctor Ament, whose school he 
had attended. The missionary took him to the 
Methodist Compound, and when the refugees 
here abandoned the place and went to the British 
Legation, the boy accompanied them. 

After days of bombardment in the Legation 
there was a call for volunteers to take a message 
to Tientsin, and make known to the gathering 
armies the situation in Pekin. Some messengers 
had already gone out and had been killed ; others 
had returned, saying they could not get through 
the lines of the Boxers. The Chinese boy 
volunteered. 

On July 4th, about the time when American 
boys at home were beginning to fire their earliest 
crackers, he was led to the top of the city wall. 


There a rope was tied round his waist, and he | 


was let down into the darkness. When he was 
on the ground, the wall, forty feet high, sepa- 
rated him from all the friends he had in the 
world. Before him was a walk of eighty weary 
miles, and he carried a message which would cost 
him his life if it was discovered. . 

As it had been planned that he should go as a 
beggar, he had been dressed in rags and tatters, 
and provided with a large, coarse bowl, such as 
the native beggars carry. The precious message, 
written very small, was wrapped in oil paper, 
placed in the bottom of the bowl, and covered 
with porridge. Even the most wily Boxer would 
hardly think to look there, and the boy had felt 
no concern about it until he neared the bottom 
of the wall. Then his bowl struck against some 
projecting bricks and broke in pieces ! 

He could not call back to his friends, for fear 
of rousing some sleeping enemy. So he carefully 
fished out the tiny parcel from the porridge, 
removed the oil paper, and tearing a little piece 
from his ragged garment, wrapped it, with the 
tiny note inside, around his finger, as if it were 
sore. Later he ripped the hem of his garment 
and slipped the note into it. 

Before long the Boxers hailed and searched 
him, but finding nothing, they said, “‘ Let the little 
beggar go.” 


His progress was slow, but always in the) 


direction of Tientsin. 
women gave him food, and he slept under the 
stars. All went well until, when about half- 
way on his journey, he stopped at a farmhouse 
‘o ask for food. Now here dwelt a man whose 
‘arm-hands had all left him and joined the 
Boxers; therefore he forced the boy to stay and 
work for eight days. 


By refusing to stay or by running away, the | 


Kind-hearted native | 
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No doubt the rice smelled very savory to him | Gaselee expected Taku to-morrow. 





before night, but he would not eat. Finally the 
farmer said, “You'll have to clear out of here. 
I can’t afford to have you die on my hands.” 
That man would have been surprised if he could 
have seen how briskly his invalid walked when 
some distance from the house. 

The boy reached Tientsin to find it a scene of 
recent battle, with soldiers of the united nation- 
alities standing guard everywhere. He wandered 
about for two or three days before he could get 
through the lines. He could not step up to the 
soldiers and say, “I have a message for your 
general,” for they would not understand his 
language; but he finally succeeded in getting 
through, and he delivered the message to the 
British consul on July 22d. 

Very soon after a reply was given him, and 
he started on his return trip. This was the 
message which he brought on a tiny slip of 
paper, addressed to Sir Claude Macdonald at 
the British Legation : 

“Your letter July 4th received. There are now 
24,000 troops landed and 19,000 here. General 
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E was called “Chub” by the “boss’’ the 
first day he came into the big warehouse 
barn, and the name stuck. 

The boss—who was president and manager of 
one of the largest city express companies in 
Chicago—was moving about, shouting orders, 
putting a hand to the wheel here and there, 
seizing fractious horses and backing their wagons 
against the platforms, and doing other useful 
things which are not generally expected of a 
boss. He had just risen from a critical inspection 
of a horse’s leg when he became aware that a 
boy was standing at his side, regarding 
him shyly. 

‘Hello, Chub! What are you looking 
for?” asked the boss, sliding his hands 
into the pockets of his long, brown driving- 
coat, and peering down at the boy. Chub’s 


gaze did not falter. 
“Are you the boss ?”’ heasked. 
“Ves.” 
“Need a boy 9 
The boss studied the boy. 
He was about fourteen years old, 


short and rather stocky. His 
square shoulders, showing well 
through his faded sweater, de- 
noted excellent athletic develop- 
ment for his years. His 
upturned nose, large brown 
eyes and smiling mouth gave 
his face a pleasant appear- 
ance, but the knickerbockers 
and stockings which covered his 
short, stocky legs sadly needed 
careful brushing and mending. 
“Well,” said the boss, ‘‘maybe 
we do, maybe we don’t. Say, 
Miller,’”’ he called to a man across 
the barn, ‘‘didn’t you say you 
wanted a boy this morning?” 
“Yes. My boy quit last night,” 
and the man came toward them. 
“Think he’ll do?”’ asked the boss. 
“Looks all right.”’ ; 
* Well, Chub, if you want to be Miller’s 
wagon-boy we’ll give you a try.” 
“All right !”’ said Chub, and so he began 
to learn the package-delivery business. 
His duties were manifold, the hours long 
and the work wearisome. He started out with 
Miller in the one-horse, scoop-topped wagon 


| early in the forenoon, and made three rounds of 


a part of the down-town district, among the 
tailors, milliners, dressmakers, jewelers and other 


merchants from whom Miller received packages | 


of various sizes. 

Chub’s duties were to hold the horse and guard 
the contents of the wagon while Miller was 
indoors receiving or delivering goods, to pack the 
goods into the wagons, and to make himself 
generally useful. 

The wagon-loads of collected packages were 
dumped upon the platform, which stood wagon- 
high and occupied two sides of the main floor of 
the barn. The piles of goods were rapidly sorted 
over by a man known as the “platform man,” 
who, with the aid of a number of boys, disposed 
of the merchandise to numbered stalls along the 
platform in remarkably quick time. The contents 
of each stall were then reloaded into wagons, 
each representing a “night-run” to some partic- 
ular part of the city. The night-run was the 
last work of the day, and ended at about ten 
o’clock. 

On the second day of his service the adventure 
befell Chub which cemented his growing friend- 
ship with his driver. The floor of the barn was 


boy feared that he would excite suspicion; but | crowded with vehicles and horses coming and 
while he was working he was thinking how he going. Jack Huff, the platform man, was calling 
could escape without appearing too anxious to go. | ‘‘Boy-ee!”’ in his nasal singsong voice, and Chub, 

On the eighth day he would not eat his break- who was on the floor, made a dash for the plat- 


fast, but lay groaning and shamming illness. | form. 


Disdaining the little five-stepped stairway 


| 
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Russian 
troops at Peitang, Tientsin city under foreign 


government. Boxer power exploded. There 
are plenty of troops on the way if you can kéep 
in food. Almost all ladies have left Tientsin.” 

Our little hero’s return trip was less eventful 
than the one going down, but he saw Boxers in 
every village ; and on reaching Pekin on July 28th, 
having been only six days on the return trip, he 
found it difficult-to get through without attracting 
attention. However, just before daylight, he 
managed to crawl through the sluiceway under 
the wall, and a little later entered the British 
Legation. 

Perhaps no beggar ever received so hearty a 
welcome, but it did not puff him up with vanity. 
He modestly made himself useful in many ways, 
until the Legation was relieved by the arrival of 
the armies from Tientsin on August 14th. 

He is now with the missionaries in Pekin, and 
it is to be hoped will receive a useful education. 
Then, with his brave heart and willing spirit, as 
well as his perseverance in the face of obstacles, 
what may he not accomplish for China? 
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leading up to the platform, he darted into an 
opening between two wagons with the intention 
of scrambling up. 

He failed to note that a heavily loaded double- 
wagon was being backed into the space he had 
entered. The driver did not see him, and as the 
boy stood with his hands on the floor of the 
platform, which was breast-high, the protruding 
iron-bound tail-gate, hanging horizontal on its 
chains, closed in toward his back. 

In the bustle and noise, Chub was oblivious of 
his danger until a warning shout rose from some 
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AN INSTANT 


one near by. Confusion paralyzed the lad for 
the moment. Then a man loomed suddenly 
upon the platform above, and Miller jerked Chub 
up just in time to save him from the tail-gate, 
which crashed into the stout oak buffers of the 
platform. 

It was long before the boy’s gratitude and 
loyalty to Miller found more adequate expression 
than in standing up for his patron, verbally and 
physically, when other boys guyed the driver 
behind his back; but opportunity usually comes 
to those who wait to repay. 

Chilling fall passed into freezing winter. In 
Chicago winter has certain indicators. One of 
them is the multiplication of appeals for charity 
at the county agent’s office. Another is the 
recurrence of those nightly ‘‘hold-ups”’ on lonely 
streets which the police ascribe to “‘green hands” 
who are forced to robbery by the pinch of want. 

On a cold night in the early part of December 
Chub and Miller started out of the barn on their 
night-run. No snow was on the ground, but the 
steady wind from the west was penetrating and 
bitter. Chub shivered miserably as he sat in the 
back end of the wagon. 

‘“‘Wrap up in this, Chub,” said Miller, snatch- 
ing up the folded blanket and tossing it back to 
the boy. 
sealed package which had rested under the 
blanket. ; 

“See that?’”’ he asked. “You wouldn’t think 
that little package was worth a couple of thou- 
sands. That’s jewelry,” he explained, tucking 
the package through the lid in the top of the seat 


THE BOY WAS UP 


As he lifted it he uncovered a many- | 
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into the special box below and replacing the 
cushions. “Make yourself easy, cause we don’t 
stop till we get to Wentworth and Thirty-second,”’ 
he added. 

Chub did not hesitate to take the blanket 
from his companion. Miller had an overcoat, 
and he had none; therefore he accepted the 
blanket without a word, and cuddling into the 
smallest space, rolled himself up in it from head 
to feet. 

The brisk clatter of the little bay’s hoofs and 
the rattle of the wheels in the car-tracks lulled 
the boy into a doze from which he was awakened 
by a lurch and a turn, and he knew the wagon 
had turned from State Street into Archer Avenue. 
Another period of dozing and again the lurch, 
and Chub knew without looking that they were 
going south on Wentworth A venue. 

At a certain point along this thoroughfare there 
are no houses for several blocks, but stretching 
to either side are weedy marshes. This is not 
out in the suburban wilderness of Chicago, but 
in “the twenties,”’ as streets are numbered, on 
an avenue trolley-line which is as busy as any 
in the city. 

Driving rapidly, Miller failed to notice a man 
hidden behind a bill-board by the roadside, a 
man who ran lightly after the wagon and noise- 
lessly sprang into it. His coat collar was turned 
up, his cap vizor pulled down over his eyes, and 
he grasped a revolver by the barrel, club fashion. 

The invader, in crowding past, stumbled 
against Chub, and the boy, awakening, raised a 
corner of the blanket with curiosity, and peered 
forth. He saw a man leaning over the pile of 
bundles behind the driver’s seat, and clutching a 
clubbed revolver. 

At that instant Miller, as if conscious that 
some one was behind him, turned, and down 
came the butt of the revolver. Chub, too late to 
save his friend by outcry, lay still. He knew he 
had been unseen by the robber, and he bided 
his time. Miller, knocked senseless, would have 
fallen from his seat had not the robber seized his 
limp form and dragged him back upon the pile 
of packages. Then, stopping the horse, he took 
up the cushion and raised the lid in the seat. 
He knew where to look for the valuables. 

Chub gazed trembling at him. He trem- 
bled so violently that he wondered why 
the robber did not notice him. It was not 
altogether fear, nor yet the cold; it was 
rather the excitement of the plan that had 
suddenly come to him. He got both hands 
free, and loosened the blanket about his 
legs. 

Having secured the jewelry, the robber 
prepared to leave the wagon. He stepped 
straight to the rear to juntp out, but he 
had not reckoned with Chub. 

“It’s worth thousands. If it’s lost we’ll 
be discharged,’”’ was the boy’s thought. 
Just as the man leaped from the tail- 
board, Chub’s strong young hands seized 
him by the ankles. As the rob- 
ber landed on his head, the package 
flew from his clutch. Chub, still 
clinging to the man’s legs, was 
jerked out of the wagon and fell 
heavily on the marauder. 

In an instant the boy was up, 
and seizing the jewelry package, 
he leaped back into the wagon 

just as the momentarily stunned 

scoundrel staggered to his feet. 
“Get up!” screamed the lad, 
snatching the lines and bringing 
down the whip. The little bay 
leaped forward. 
“Stop or I’ll shoot !”’ cried the 
man, running behind and flourish- 
ing his revolver. 


Chub answered by shouting, 
— “Help!” and whipping up the 
horse. 


“Let him shoot !’”’ chattered Chub. 
hit a flock of barn doors !’’ 

A bullet tore through the canvas top of the 
wagon, another sped past the boy’s head. He 
bent low to offer as small a target as possible, 
and he still made the air ring with his shouts. 

It seemed to him, as he thought of Miller lying 
senseless, perhaps dead, in the wagon, that the 
horse had galloped a great distance before a 
policeman came running to meet it. 

“What are you yelling about ?”’ demanded the 
officer. “Who was shooting?” 

Even while Chub explained breathlessly, Miller 
came to his senses. In a few minutes, he was 
able to drive the policeman to the scene of the 
attempted robbery. But no trace of the footpad 
could be found. He had vanished into the dark- 
ness of the much-tracked weedy marsh. 

“Boss,”’ said Miller, the next morning, “this is 
the chap that saved the jewelry.” 

“Good for you, Chub!’ said the boss. 
guess you’ve got even with Miller.”’ 

“ What!”’ cried Chub in surprise, for he 
thought himself accused of having done the 
driver some bad turn. 

‘*Why, he saved your bones, and you’ve saved 
his job. If Miller had lost that jewelry, it would 
have meant a discharge for Miller.” 

This happened several years ago. Chub has 
not become boss yet, but he has passed above the 
grade of driver and has a good position. He is 
the most popular fellow in the establishment, and 
in spite of his added years, is still called Chub. 


“He can’t 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Were the protection of our forests carried 
to the full extent, there would be no offender 
to come under the condemnation which Phillips 
Brooks thus expressed: ‘“There is something 
wrong about a man that needlessly plucks off a 
new leaf-bud from a forest tree, even if he be 
where no human steps would have been sheltered 
by its shade and no human eye charmed with its 
beauty.”’ 


It is reported that the clam is in danger 
of extermination. We hope not. Who would 
wish to pass the summer on a clamless coast? 
A shore whereon no merry digger seeks his 
unferocious prey would seem lonely. The table 
will be inhospitable which is ungraced by dishes 
in which the clam holds the place of honor. The 


- ‘ jar, | dollars! | pulling on the other. 
me ra oe eeaanare teeta a me On the north of the old center of population in 
‘igdidighgyy — DOUBT. Indiana stand Chicago and the other lake cities, 


A medical journal, commenting upon the 
treatment of George Washington in his final | 
illness, remarks that “the almshouse patient | 
to-day has more rational treatment than the | 
ex-President of the United States had in 1799.” | 
This is doubly interesting; not only does it | 
emphasize our obligation to a century of scientific 
study, but it suggests that a hundred years hence 
people may condemn, as crude and unscientific, 
the present methods, which seem to us so 
wonderful. 





The list of occupations for women | 
lengthens. There are “shoe-breakers” in Eng- 
land. For a stated price, a woman will under- | 
take to wear new shoes for one of her customers | 
from two to four days. When times are good | 
she has several pairs of shoes in charge at the | 
same time. Nothing is said of the effect upon | 
the professional’s disposition, although it is easy | 
to see that what she may lose in equanimity is 
sure to be offset by the improved temper of the 
customer. 


Horace Greeley, speaking of the big trees 
of California, said that some of them have been 
“serenely growing ever since Jesus was on the | 
earth.” But on the island of Kos, off the coast | 
of Asia Minor, stands an oak twenty-five feet | 
in diameter, which a German scientist believes | 
to be two thousand nine hundred years old. In 
that case, it must have been a vigorous sapling 
in the days when King Solomon “spake of trees, 
from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. | 
Wilson, is at times pleasantly satirical. <A 
reporter for a sensational newspaper recently 
called upon him to ask if anything of moment 
was happening in his department. The Secretary 
replied by reciting a long list of important 
investigations, the results of which were of the 
greatest value to the world. “But,’’ added the 
Secretary, “you do not want anything of that 
kind; you would not telegraph such reports 
over the country.” The reporter, not seeing the 
humor of the Secretary, complacently nodded: 
“No, no; that’s so.” 


A judge in Crawfordsville, Indiana, has 
disfranchised fifty voters who were found guilty 
of selling their votes at the last election. “It is 
a fundamental principle of law,” said the judge, 
“that an agent who has betrayed his trust can be 
removed and the power invested in him revoked. 
The voter is the agent of the government for 
the purpose of carrying into effect its principies, 
and the moment he offers to sell himself out he 
becomes false to his trust and an enemy to his 
country. If a man steals ten cents’ worth of 
property he may be convicted of petit larceny and 
disfranchised. Is vote-selling a crime of less 
magnitude?” A righteous and wholesome ruling, 
which deserves all possible publicity. 

Let whoever fancies that the strenuous 
life is a product of Occidental republics study 
the career of the Ameer of Afghanistan. At 
fifteen he resigned an important post. because his 
father would not let him govern according to his 
own ideas. When a youthful exile, he refused 
to bow before foreign potentates, making them 


rather consider it an honor to take his hand and | 


sit by his side. Surrounded by a hostile army 
of five thousand soldiers, he mingled disguised 
among the crowd, caught the leader by the 
throat, and from that vantage compelled him 
to make peace. Through the rigors of winter 
campaigns, sitting ali night in the snow or 
dragging himself through the drifts by his horse’s 
tail, captured by the Russians, deserted by his 
followers, Abdurrahman’s courage and faith in 
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between aggressive Russia and India with | with the older builders, to whom work of such 
its English “forward movement,” Afghanistan | magnitude has been almost exclusively awarded 
must be regarded as one of the strategic points | in the past. The distribution of the contracts 
of modern civilization, and the ameer as no | among builders in Maine, Massachusetts, Penn- 
impotent factor in the bewildering Asiatic sylvania, Virginia and California is significant 
problem. | of the growing resources of the country, and of 
| the strength which might be drawn upon in a 
A great race-horse died the other day, | time of national need. 
after months of suffering, at an age when he 
| should have been in his prime. When he was 
three years old his owner refused twenty thousand 
dollars for him. He was put on the track while 
very young, and pushed to the limit of his) 
| speed and strength until he broke down under | 
' the strain. He developed “bowed tendons,” and 
| was subjected to the “firing process.”’ 
| means that his legs were burned with hot irons. | 
| “He was a bulldog for courage,”’ says a paper | O the clerks of the Census Office in Wash- 
| which describes his death, “and he fought the | ington who have recently been making the 
| tortures of the firing-iron to the bitter end. . . .| computations to ascertain the center of 
| At last outraged nature could no longer stand | population of the country it appeared as if the 
the strain, and the noble animal died, fighting to several parts were engaged in a great athletic 
the last for his life.” 
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LOVE BETIMES. 


A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 
Mzxon Waterman. 


at 
THE “CENTER OF POPULATION.” 


Outraged nature, indeed! | contest. One might almost have imagined that 
|and outraged decency and outraged humanity, there were two long ropes crossing each other at 
| that permit such deeds to be done for the sake of | right angles, the East and the West tugging at 
| gaining a half-second of time or winning a few | opposite ends of one, the North and the South 


New York and Boston, which had all grown 
rapidly; they were tugging hard at the North 


If the sun and moon should doubt, 


They’d immediately go out. 
William Blake. | 
at 


A TRIUMPH OF COURAGE AND SYSTEM. 


HE article on the siege of Pekin which 
appears elsewhere in this issue of The 
Companion is interesting were it only for 
the picture it presents of life in the Chinese 
capital during those terrible weeks last summer. 
It is also distinctly valuable in that it exhibits 
clearly the indispensable part in the ordeal played 
by other qualities besides courage, and shows the 
power of organization and the preservative force 
of the Western instinct for orderly government. 

Into the small space of the British Legation 
were crowded more than seven hundred people. 
In addition to being exposed to the constant fire 
of their enemies, they were cramped for room, 
deprived of sanitary conveniences, destitute of 
clothing ,and inadequately supplied with fuel 
and food. 

The first danger—that of being picked off by 
sharpshooters or having their defenses carried 
by assault—was of course the most apparent 
and impressive. The danger of starvation or 
pestilence was wisely recognized as no less 
serious, and the first peril was never allowed to 
absorb more than its fair share of attention. 

Committees on coal, on food supply, on cloth- 
ing, were promptly organized. Rigid sanitary 
rules were drawn up by the physicians; the 
wells on which the besieged had to depend for 
water were tested twice a day; the women were 
set at work making sand-bags; and, in short, the 
whole garrison organized itself into a systematic 
and efficient government, in which each had a 
necessary part. 

The world knows the result. The siege of 
Pekin will go down into history as one of the 
most dramatic episodes in the story of the nations. 





and South rope to pull the center of population 
just a little northward. The rapidly growing 
States of Minnesota, Washington and the line 
of states between them were doing their best to 
help. But on the other end of the rope were | 
some heavier pullers, particularly Texas reed 
Oklahoma, and on a longer reach. The contest 





was so evenly matched that the center of popu- | 
lation moved southward three miles—a short | 
distance in view of the breadth of the country. 

On the East and West rope Chicago and New | 
York were tugging from opposite sides of the 
Indiana point. The rapid growth of the factory | 
cities of the East and the relative falling off in | 
Kansas and Nebraska gave the Eastern contest: | 
ants a hope that this time they would win. But | 
the general westward movement—for thus the 
“course of empire takes its way’’—was too much 
for them, and the new center of population is 
fourteen -miles west of its location in 1890. It 
is a step, but it is the shortest one westward ever 
taken in a decade. 

The exact point is about seven miles southeast 
of Columbus, Indiana. It will probably be 
marked by a small monument. 
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THE GAIN BY GOOD ROADS. 


STATISTICIAN has estimated that if 
only the worst places in the roads of 
Minnesota could be repaired, farmers 

would be able to haul one-third more at a load 
and to haul it in one-third less time. Where it 
now costs three dollars to market three-fourths 
of a ton, it would then cost but. two dollars a 
ton, a saving of half the expense. 

Again it is estimated that if Texas had good | 
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puts health first and preference afterward. It 
considers the needs of the individual, and makes 
practical application of the old saying that ‘one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.”’ It tries 
to make the diet like a well-stocked wardrobe, 
offering plenty of variety, yet designed for and 
fitted to the person for whom it is intended. 
Lilac is a charming color, but the red-haired girl 
does not need it to enhance her peculiar charms. 
Sirloin steak is a toothsome and desirable thing, 
but melons and coarse bread may be better for 
the full-blooded man who has a tendency to 
rheumatism. 

How one can fit his diet to his own needs is a 
matter which the physician can best decide. It 
is certainly easier to preserve health by the use 
of proper food than to regain it by taking medi- 
cine; and the prescription filled in a restaurant 
is pleasanter to take than one compounded by 
the druggist. 
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SIGNIFICANT SIGN-BOARDS. 


LICE MORSE EARLE, in her latest book of 
A old-time lore, has an entertaining chapter 
on the sign-boards of our ancient taverns. 
Before the Revolution many of them bore such 
loyal symbols and mottoes as were popular in 
England: the “British Lion,” the “King’s Head,” 
the “King’s Arms,” the “Rose and Crown,” “St. 
George and the Dragon,” and others. 

The Declaration of Independence wrought an 
abrupt transformation. Such unpopular signs were 
hastily altered or replaced. In Philadelphia the 
landlord of the ‘‘Three Crowns,” who neglected to 
modify the obtrusive royalty of his sign-board, was 
promptly reminded of his duty by having it shot 
full of bullet-holes. 

His fellow citizen, the host of the “Golden Lion,” 
was more discreet. To be sure, he allowed the 
familiar animal to remain, rearing heraldically 
upon its hind legs as usual, in tawny splendor 
before his door ; yet with a difference. The letter- 
ing was changed, and a new label proclaimed it to 
be no longer the king of beasts—it had become the 
“Yellow Cat.” 

Of course the Revolutionary heroes rapidly 
attained sign-board popularity. Lafayette, Frank- 
lin, John Hancock flourished abundantly in 
staring colors. Washington beamed benignantly 
from his creaking elevation in every town of 
proper pretensions. In many of the towns the 
sign of “Liberty,” the “Liberty Tree,” “Eagle,” 
“Sons of Liberty” or “Thirteen States” bore him 
patriotic company. The inviting circular of one 
Washington Inn ran thus: 

“Ye good and virtuous Americans — come! 
whether business or pleasure be your object—call 
and be refreshed at the sign of Washington. Here 
money and merit will secure you respect and 
honor, and a hearty welcome to sumptuous fare. 
Is it cold? You shall find a comfortable fire. Is 
it warm? Sweet repose under a cool and grassy 
shade. In short, every exertion shall be made to 
grace the sign of the hero and statesman who was 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” 

One of the signs possessing an especially quaint 
history dated back to the pre-Revolutionary era. 
This belonged to the old Ames tavern of Dedham. 
The title to the property had been involved in a 
lawsuit, and the proprietor, Dr. Nathaniel Ames, 
weary of the law’s delay in confirming his rights, 
hung out a sign-board with a satirical painting of 


roads, twenty-seven hundred thousand dollars |'the court; two judges, whose dissent from the 
would be saved every year on the transportation | °Pinion of their fellows was responsible for the 


The future historian who seeks the causes which | of her cotton crop—a sum that, economically 
enabled that handful of foreigners to hold out | ysed, would build thousands of miles of perma- 
successfully against the Chinese hordes about | nent highway. 
them will find his explanation in the scientific But it is not only when the farmer markets his | 
| training, the forethought and the admirable erop that he loses by bad roads or gains by good | 
| organization of the besieged, no less than in their | ones, A New Jersey economist has expressed | 
indomitable courage. | the opinion that wherever good roads have been 
a | built in that state land values have risen fully | 
= thirty per cent. 
es Ve It is likely enough; for once this improvement 
y the presence of most of the great ship- | has been made, others are pretty sure to follow. | 





builders and many of the metal kings of the | Flectrie-cars come in. Free mail delivery is | 
country, the Secretary of the Navy one day | secured. Rich people establish country homes. 

last month opened bids for what he himself | Eyentually the isolated farm is linked to the 
| described as “the greatest industrial undertaking | world by many commercial and social ties. 
| this or any other country has ever seen.” | The value of all this to the farmer and his | 
| The bids were for the building of eleven new | family cannot be measured by money alone. | 
| war-vessels, involving the expenditure of nearly But any one can estimate how much it would | 
| fifty million dollars. | be worth to himself to live in close touch with | 
| Five of the vessels are to be battle-ships, six | human interests, rather than to dwell in compar- | 
| armored cruisers. Battle-ships take their names | ative seclusion on the off side of a mud-hole. 
| from the states, and the five vessels of that class | 
| will be known as the Pennsylvania, the New 
| Jersey, the Georgia, the Virginia and the 
Rhode Island. They areof twokinds. Three | 
| will be sheathed and coppered, and will carry | 
| superposed, or two-story, turrets. The other | 
| two will be unsheathed, and will have the quad- some of them know what kind of food | 
| rilateral arrangement of turrets. they ought to eat in order to overcome their | 
| The sheathed vessels will be four hundred and | bodily infirmities and prevent a recurrence of | 
| thirty-five feet long, and of fifteen thousand tons them. But people who have good health usually 
displacement. The unsheathed, although of consider only their taste or their pocketbook 
the same length, will be of four hundred tons | when they order a mea]. 
less displacement. Each will have a speed of! An experiment which one of the Boston hotels 
nineteen knots an hour, which will place them | is making shows that others besides invalids are 
among the fastest battle-ships in the world. beginning to understand that it is important to | 

The armored cruisers are to be five hundred | have the right sort of food as well as to have it | 
/and two feet long. Their displacement will be properly cooked. 
| somewhat less than that of the battle-ships, but} The café of this hotel provides not only a bill | 
| their speed will be greater, the contracts provid- of fare, but a diet list made out by a physician | 
|ing for twenty-two knots. With great coal-| and intended as a guide to the patrons of the 


et 


EATING BY PRESCRIPTION. 


OST people who are not in good health | 
know ina general way what ails them; | 





prolongation of the suit, being represented with 
their backs conspicuously turned to the open book 
of law. 

The judges soon heard of this piece of audacity, 
fell into a fine rage, and sent a messenger post- 
haste to view and report upon the offending sign— 
which was doubtless matter for the law of libel to 
deal with. 

But Doctor Ames was warned in time, and when 
the messenger pulled up before the tavern his 
eyes were greeted by a neat and modest sign, 
inscribed only—in paint still glistening wet—with 


| @ Seriptural text—one calling attention to the 


wicked generation which “seeketh a sign, but no 
sign shall be given it!” 


at th 


TEACHING BY PRACTICE. 


OCTOR ROSS, who, about thirty years ago, 
was the head of a boys’ school in a little 
Western town, used to assemble his pupils 

every Saturday morning and read aloud to them 
such stirring tales of chivalry and such lofty poems 
or records of holy lives as would stir them to 
emulation. 

One winter the doctor was obliged to be absent 
for a few weeks, and his wife, a quick-witted, 
rational woman, took charge of the school. 

“What did you read last week?” she asked, 
when Saturday came. 

“The story of Sir Philip Sidney,” they answered. 

“Anything more?” 

“The history of the Brothers of Pity, the society 
in Italy which spends its time and money in taking 
care of the poor and sick.” 

Mrs. Ross tried to discover how much of the 
subject the boys understood, but their ideas both 
of Sidney and of the merciful brotherhood were 
already very vague. She was silent a moment, 
and then said: 

“Boys, I am going to institute a Philip Sidney 
Order. Every boy who joins it must give up 
swearing, lying and mean tricks. He must bear 
himself like a gentleman under all circumstances. 
We will have a president and other officers for 


his destiny never failed. In 1880 the English | carrying capacity and a correspondingly long | house. It prescribes the food best suited to | the society, a badge, secret passwords and a room 


established him on the throne of his fathers, 


radius of action, these swift cruisers combine | various physical conditions. To the fat man it | 


for meetings. The first violation of the rules, 


and he plunged into single-hearted work for the many of the qualities of battle-ships, and repre-| offers a variety of dishes that tickle his palate, | Proved in full session, will be punished bj 


improvement of his country. European reforms, 
public education, scientific and mechanical in- 
ventions and a straightforward political policy 
characterized the ameer’s dealings with the 
outside world. Lying, as his country does, 





sefit a class unsurpassed in general effectiveness and at the same time check his tendency to grow 
by vessels of any foreign navy. fatter. The thin and anemic can procure the 
| For these important contracts there were nine | things which make blood and tissue and build 
bidders, among them several young firms which | up an enfeebled system. 

| Showed themselves able to compete successfully | The new way of looking at the food question 








rebuke; the second by suspension; the third b) 
expulsion. 

“We will have another order for the younge! 
members of the school. called the Brothers of 
Pity. The boy who joins it must promise to tx 
kind and gentle toward all living things, especiall) 
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dumb animals. The same rules as those of the 
other order will govern it.” 

A month later Doctor Ross returned, and took 
up his work again. 

“What have you done to the boys?” he asked 
his wife. “They are softened and gentled beyond 
recognition. I tried to show them good examples.” 

“In studying a handicraft,” said the shrewd 
woman, “you learn more by trying to do a thing 
yourself for a half-hour than by hearing of how 
others did it for a month. It seemed to me this | 
rule would apply to the soul as well as to the | 
fingers, and so I tried it.” 


| 





at 


institution of this kind. It expresses the one thing 
most useful to the average man when he steps 
into the arena of life. It was —” 

“Pull!” shouted the boys with a roar of laughter, 
while the horrified politician recognized that he 
had taken his text from the wrong side of the 
door. 

tt tt 


THE HEN AND THE FOX. 


The late Prince de Joinville made his second 
visit to this country during the administration of 
President Tyler, at the time when Mrs. Semple, 
|the President’s daughter, was mistress of the 


| Executive Mansion, and this aged lady has recently 


CRUISER CHARACTERS. Poe mane in the New York Tribune, an amusing 


The following products of a British cruiser’s 
ward-room have found a way into the Pall-Mall 
Gazette. Their Scheherazade not being of the 
sex of the fair prevaricator of “Arabian Nights” 
fame, it. has been necessary to audit the tales. 
This was done by a marine officer,—aboard the 
ship at the time,—who now certifies to their 
correctness. 

There was once a chief engineer; a patient man 


who had spent so many nights sitting by the | 


pedside of an expiring boiler, which never expired, 
but kept on bursting blood-vessels and getting a 
death-rattle in its thousand throats, that he had 
become reconciled to knowing that he would be 
called upon to stop leaks at all hours of the day 
and night for the rest of his natural life. His 
only envy was the man who could sleep undis- 
turbed through the whole night. This man was 
Bulstrode, chief engineer of another ship. 

One night the assistant engineer sent a man up 
to Bulstrode to report the gradual disappearance 
of the vacuum in the air-pumps. Knocking at the 
chief’s door, the man sang out: 

“Please, sir, the vacuum is decreasing!” 

The answer came back in a drowsy voice: 

“Allright. Report to me if it gets lower.” 

Half an hour later the man again rapped at the 
door. 

“The vacuum is much lower, sir.” 

“Very good. Tell me if it gets still lower.” 

After another half an hour: 

“Mr. Bulstrode, the vacuum’s gone, sir,” 

“Allright; report to me if it comes back.” 

Not all sailormen, however, have Bulstrode’s 
even temperament. There was a commander of 
acruiser who was concentrated energy personified. 
He was the man who never slept. He was the 
bugbear of the crew, all and sundry, hence the 
point of McAlister’s tale. 

MeAlister was a boatswain who unexpectedly 
came into a small fortune, whereupon, quitting the 
service, he bought a snug little cottage as many 
miles away from salt water as it is possible for a 
man to getin England. When he was comfortably 
settled he employed a boy to come to his door 
every morning at half past five, knock and say: 

“Please, sir, the commander wants you.” 

Whereupon every morning the now free boat- 
swain had the joy of singing out in his grandest 
voice: 

“Tell the commander to go to thunder!” | 


at 


WELCOME FOR ALL. 


Stories told of the receptions given by the two 
poets, Alice and Phoebe Cary, show that the sisters 
were in the best sense of the phrase “no respecters 
of persons.” 

The distinctive characteristic of their informal 
receptions was the warm welcome they gave to | 
all, needy and talented, without money or with it, | 
no worldly condition making the least difference 
to them. 

Pheebe Cary’s attention was called one day to a | 
poor, unknown young man, who was stiff and 
awkward in manner, but who sometimes dropped 
quietly into the Cary library, and saw the literary 
and artistic people gathered there. He had no 
special invitation, but was nevertheless cordially 
received whenever he went. 

Some one told Phoebe Cary that an acquaintance 
had said she was astonished the family should 
receive the young man; “he is so pushing and | 
presumptuous, and his family are so common.” 

“You tell her,” said Phoebe, with a flash of her 
black eyes, “that we like him; that he is just as 
welcome here as she is, and we are always glad to | 
see her.” 

at 





SOMETHING WHICH HE LEARNED. 


A soft answer has not only the effect of turning 
away wrath; it may serve to avenge an injury. | 
Years ago the Rev. J. H. Jones was making a 
visit in Boston, and attended a biweekly conference 
it Divinity Hall. Just at that time he was out of 
sorts with the East, and his address reflected an 
acrid mood. Especially did he insist that 

_ “They didn’t know everything down in Judee, 
or even in Cambridge.” 

When he sat down there was a momentary hush, 
ind then the late Dean Everett slowly rose. He 
hegan in his usual soft and hesitating tone: ‘“‘There | 
are doubtless a great many things which Mr. 
Jones knows and we do not know; but there are 
ilso a few things which we know and he does not.” 

Then followed a pause, during which each man 
held his breath, for the dean was known to carry 
on his lips a dagger, which sometimes found its 
unerring way to the hearts of men and things; 
Sut after due pause, he continued gently: 

“And chief among them is, how glad we always 

re to see him.” 

at tt 


‘PUSH’? WOULD HAVE BEEN BETTER. 


Right side and wrong side lie so close together 
‘hat the ability to generalize from a single example 
—Emerson’s definition of genius—is sometimes 
nisleading. A New Orleans lawyer, who was 
Yeeently asked to talk to the boys of a business | 
school, prefaced his address by a few extempore | 
vemarks, 

“My young friends,” he said, “as I approached 
‘he entrance to this room I noticed on the panel 
of the door a word eminently appropriate to an | 





incident of De Joinville’s visit. 


House, as it was called in those days, says Mrs. 





|evening. The prince and his officers wore plain 
blue coats without orders or military trappings of 
any kind, in deference to our republican simplicity. 
| My sister Elizabeth and I were the only women at 
the table, of which I, as mistress of the house, 
occupied the head, the German minister being 
seated upon my right, the French minister at my 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


We made a banquet for him at the President’s | 
Semple, which terminated with a grand ball in the | 


e President, who had Mr. | 


left. Opposite was th 
Fox, the British ap 2 on one side and the Prince 
de Joinville on the other. 

“Your ship,” said the President to the prince 
during the 
name—La Belle Poule. 

“Yes,” replied the prince, makin, 
that he could look at Mr. Fox on the other side of 
the table, ‘but it is a name, your excellency, dear 
to every French heart, because from the deck of 
that ship the first shot was fired in honor of 
American independence.” 

The President quickly changed the subject, 
hardly daring to look at Mr. Fox note how he 
had received this second shot in honor of American 
independence, but after guests were gone and he 
was quite alone with his family he told the story 
with much enjoyment of its point. 


wt tt 
ARTIST AND PAINTER. 


Among the many stories of Sir Frederick 
| Leighton, the great artist, the following account 
| of one of his holiday rambles is given. He noticed 
| a sign-board being rudely painted by a local artist. 
The man, after a few moments, remarked that it 
was a fine day. Leighton agreed, adding that a 
figure on the sign-board was out of proportion. 
“Where be it out?” asked the aggrieved work- 
man. “I’m thinking you’ve something wrong in 
your sight.” 
“Tf you'll a 





off that ladder I’ll put it right for 
you,” replied the R. 4 ‘o0od-humoredly. 

“Aye, but can ye paint?” queried the other, 
doubifully. “Ye know I don’t want my work 
sp’iled.” 

gh 


“It’s all ri 
in my time 
clambered down the ladder. 

allet, he climbed up and commenced to 

id not stop until he had com 

“Well, that’s not so bad,” was the rural work- 
man’scomment. ‘Artis not so paying now. Still, 
if ye like to do more work for me, I’ll give ye more 
than I do as a rule.” 

“Thanks,” replied Leighton. 
Leighton.” 

“Very pleased to know you, Mr. Leighton,” 
replied the man, ignorant of what the name meant. 
“My name is Tam.” 


ah 
RED TAPE. 


Some of the absurdities 
perhaps never been better illustrated than by an 
incident in the career of Lord Shaftesbury, given 
in “Collections and Recollections :”’ 

One winter evening in 1867 he was sitting in his 
Mucor in Grosvenor Square, when the servant 
told him there was a r man waiting to see him. 
The man was shown in and proved to be a laborer 


answered Leighton, as the other 
Then, taking the 
aint, and 


“My name is 


Fo gee of the dinner, “has a queer | 
” 


| 
a low bow so 


| 


Why is it that so many imitations of the dentifrice 
Rubvfoam are offered? Must be that it is safe, well 
known and in great demand. [ Adv. 
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_NEW BOOK 


The Amateur Electrician, price 35 cts’ 8iver. | %: 
HOW TO MAKE (6) An Electroplating App. oy, 

@ Electric Batteries. (DA Dgpame. f a 
(2) An Electric Bell. (8) An Electric Motor. AS Jf 
(3) An Induction Coil. (9) A Static Machine. re 
8 A Telegraphic Outfit. (0)An X-Ray Apparatus. 

(5) A Telephone. (11) Wireless Telegraphy “ 

Address The Ama Electrician, Box 70, Oakland, Cal 





Fruitand Ornamental, 

Shrubs, Roses, Vines, 

Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. 

The best by 47 years test. 

1000 acres, 40 in Hardy Roses. 44 

greenhouses in Everblooming Roses and 

Plants. Mail size postpaid, safe arrival guar- 

anteed, larger by freight or express. Try us 

our goods will please you and direct deal will 

save you money. rrespondence solicited, 
Valuable catalogue free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Box 251, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


“Pocket Kodak 
Portraiture” 


is the title of a daintily printed and 
instructive booklet about home picture- 
taking, which has just been issued by 








: “itegneny. 3 mea . 
For Babies and Invalids. 








the Kodak Press. The _ illustrations 
- As offered in Tut Companion of December 27th, 
are all from the Kodak of Mr, we wish to send, FREE of expense to you, a 
handy stamp case with 1901 calendar. Many of 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr, Tue Companion readers are much pleased with the 
s dainty case, and we feel sure you will be. Please 
and include a number of his most send your name to-day, as the supply is limited 
F . ta Address Dept. Y 
charming studies of child life. Free AL 


t; I’ve done considerable painting 


pleted the sign-board. | 


of officialism have | 


from Clerkenwell, and one of the innumerable | 


recipients of the old earl’s charity. 

e said 
i" 7 I have come to tell you what I have 
reard.” 
which he frequented he had overheard some Irish- 


It appeared that at the public house | 


: “My lord, you have been very good to | 


men of desperate character plotting to blow up | 


ve Lord Shaftesbury the 


Clerkenwell prison. He 
i as he thought best, but 


information to be use 


made it a condition that his name should not be | 


divulged. If it were, his life would not be worth 
an hour’s purchase. 

Lord Shaftesbury pledged himself to secrecy, 
ordered his carriage, and drove instantly to 
Whitehall. 
grounds of official practice, to entertain the infor- 
mation without the name and address of the 
informant. These, of course, could not be given. 
The warning was rejected and the jail was blown 

Dp. 


at 


|AN OLD NEW JERSEY SCHOOLHOUSE. 


The pupil of to-day would think his opportunities 


very great if he could see the school equipment of 
a hundred years ago. A Morris County, New 
Jersey, school of that period is thus described in 
an old letter of one of its attendants: 


The building was constructed of logs, and instead 
of glass for windows, sheepskins were stretched 
over the apertures made by sawing off an occa- 
sional tog. The windows had one merit—they 
preven pupils from being interrupted in their 
study by what was going on outside. The time 
was regulated by an hour-glass, and the pupils 
drank water from a tumbler made of a cow’s horn, 
or from a ground shell. 

In spite of these differences of equipment, the 
schools of a century ago resembled those of to-day 
in one notable respect; they had for the most 
part the same great literary works that are the 
standards of our language now. The greatest 
literature is fortunately the possession of many 
centuries. 


at 
“NARY B’ILER.”’ 


It was Old Chumley, the famous driver of the 
“Commodore” coach from Rochester to London, 
who, when railways were introduced, made a 
notable comparison of their dangers with those 
of coaching. Quoth he, “If a railway blows up, 
where be ye? Now if a coach upsets, there ye 
be!” 


In much the same vein were the remarks of 


| Simon Pigeon, a worthy old New England driver, 
|} when the iron horse first snorted through his 


district. ‘ 

“A hoss,” said he, ‘may run away with ye. I 
don’t deny it, but there’s limits to how far he kin 
run. But if one of these durned injines runs away 
with ye, it’s P’cifie Ocean, plump! or the Rocky 
Mountains, bump! so far as I see. No, sirree, 


| sous Simon Pigeon. Eight hoofs for me, and nary 
ler!” 


db’ 





€ 
The authorities there refused, on | 


| 
| 
| 





at the Kodak dealers’ or by mail. 











EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The New 
Spring Styles in 
Suits and Skirts. 


y 

W about to show 

| the newest things 

"| for the coming 

Spring season — by 

the time a letter 
can reach us our 

Catalogue and new 

Spring samples will 

be ready. 

| The assortment 

| of styles and mate- 

| rials has been ex- 

| tended—choice has 

| freer play than ever 

before, and it is dif- 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 











Soft 
as a 
Pillow. 













ficult to imagine a 
good taste we can- 
not satisfy. Prices 
favor you more and 
more. These 
only a few of 
things which 
itl illustrate 

Catalogue: 


New Suits, 
For Spring, the 
fashionable Sed — 
withatouch of Paris 


about $8 up. 


them, 


in 


ADE hollow disk in shape, it adjusts 
itself to all parts of the body, and lays 
on it without holding or strapping. 

Being only about half the thickness of 
the ordinary water-bottle, when filled, it is 





easy to place under the patient and com- H i ; Made of excellent 
fortable to lie on. Silk Lined Suits, materials $15 up 

For pain in the and lined throughout with taffeta, - . 
ear, teeth or face, New Skirts Pleasing in appearance—com- 


the hollow disk 
= to the af- 
ected parts hot 
air or steaming 
by placing in it 
a sponge wet with 
spirits or water. 

It gives three times the heating or radi- 
ating surface the ordinary bottle does with 

the same quantity of water. 

= By buttoning the two ends 
‘ \ of the bottle together, it gives 


9 fortable 





becaus 

: they are light weight, ? — $4 up. 
L | . . , he 
e | Rainy-Day Skirts, fons one $5 “up. 


— made of plaid back or plain materials, 
surely 


H You'll need one 
Wash Skirts $3 up. 


9 when the warm 
Cool and pleasant $4 up. 
a 








weather comes, - . - 


Wash Dresses, ;° Summer days 


We pay express charges everywhere. 

And remember this—our garments are bound to 
fit you, because we make them especially to order 
for you. We sell no ready-made garments. 

The Catalogue and Samples will be sent Free, 
for the asking — promptly, too. If the garment 
ordered therefrom should not please you, send it 
back. We will refund your money — success to 
us means pleasing you. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


an upright position to one- 

half of it, and makes a 

perfect heater for the 
feet or to stand next to 

the body. 

Only the best of material 
and workmanship are used 
in its construction, and every bottle is 
guaranteed. (Ask your dealer for them.) 
Mailed on receipt of price and 1c. for postage. 


| C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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The 
Revolver that hasty 
Revolutionized 
the Fire-arm 
Business. 

32 or 38 CALIBER. 
5-SHOT CHAMBER, 
3% INCH BARREL, 
Nickel-Plated Finish. 








Money cannot produce a revotver ti t ls more true or more accurate fp every 
detail of design, construction and finish than these here shown. They are 
mechanically petfect: Ask your dealer to show you this revulver. Buy of 
him if you can, If he can't supp'y you we will send one on receipt of pr! 
cash with order, to any address in Un’ . prepaid. 

IVER JOHNSON’'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U. 8. A. 
Established 1871. WN. Office : 99 Chambers St. Catalogrues Free. 


IVER JOHNSON 
REVOLVERS. 
meretecter S.fae.a" 
Bicycles and Guns, 






{¢ doesn't pay to pay more. 


Ul extra cha for +inch. 
Se aach pot Va ead or 
blued finish. 





























SKATING SONG. 


1GHT and the stars on a stretch of ice, 
Youth and the swift enchanted steel; 
Oh, this is a Northman’s paradise, 
And the infinite mystic ways entice 
Us gods of the wingéd heel. 


With a noisy rush we startle the hush, 
Where the star-cast shadows brood, 
And our laugh, profane, cries out again, 
In the sacred solitude. 


And this is tue song that the Silence keeps 

To brighten the flow of its dream, as it sleeps; 
The song that the sprites of the frost have played 
Over the magic blade: 


“Clink, hiss, O flight, O bliss, 

The frozen winds are slow; 

The spirit of Speed from Heaven is freed, 
To frolic to-night below; 


“I have breathed a god into mortal feet, 
And whispered a song in their pulses’ beat, 
And they shall be fleet, for flight is bliss, 
Clink, clink, hiss.” 


Into the empty calm we rush, 

With the weight at our backs of the heavy hush; 

And we fly like gods of the wingéd heel 

Through the stinging air on the singing steel. 
JOHN G. NEIHARDT. 


at 
BURDENS GROWN TO WINGS. 


CANNOT bear it another 
day !”’ exclaimed a young 
woman to her minister, 
one Sunday after service. 

“Come home with me 
to dinner,” said the min- 
ister, “and we will talk it 
over. Wipe your eyes 
now, and send word to 
your home that you will 
not return.’’ 

“1 told them this morning that I should not 
come back, They will not expect me to-day.” 

“So much the better. You will spend the 
night also with us, and go to your work 
to-morrow from the parsonage. It will give you 
a little relief, perhaps.” 

Protesting but grateful, the girl accepted. 
After dinner the minister’s wife talked pleas- 
antly with her for a time, and then sent her to 
the guest-chamber for a nap. Not till after the 
evening service was there any allusion to her 
trouble. Then the three sat together in the 
study, and the minister said, “Now tell us all 
about it.’’ 

*T cannot make you know,” replied the girl, 
“and I am ashamed to tell what kind of a home 
I have. My father died when I was small, and 
for five years I have earned more than half the 
support for the family. 

“At times I have been their sole dependence, 
and, as you know, I have worked my way to 
a good position. My brother now has a small 
salary, and my sister has a situation now and 
then. She earns about four dollars a week in 
a department store, but she soon flares up and 
leaves, or gets so spiteful that they discharge her. 
My brother wants to do right, and comes to 
church with me, but he gets discouraged often.” 

“How is it at home?” 

“There is no order or economy or ambition. 
If mother could put off the landlord and grocer 
she would never pay. I have to see to the rent 
and forbid the grocer to sell us more than I can 
pay for. 

“My mother and sister quarrel incessantly. 
They even fight and swear and throw things at 
each other. And I—they both seem to hate me 
because I am trying to rise above the level of the 
life about us. This morning we had a dread- 
ful seene, and I told them I would never come 
back.” 

Much more she told, and it was all too true 
and sad. Then the minister said: 

“Your duty is hard, but it is still your duty. 
Improvident, ungracious as your mother is, she 
is your mother. And between your sister and 
ruin I see only God’s love and your example 
and sisterly care. Your brother, too, kind and 
manly, but without your experience or stability 
—he needs you. You must go back to-morrow 
night and take up your burden, and God will 
help you to save your home.” 

The girl wept silently. Then the minister’s 
wife put her arm around her and said, “Do you 
remember, dear, the fable of the birds, how’ they 
were created at first without wings, and God 
showed them wings and said, ‘Take up these 
burdens and bear them for duty’s sake,’ and 
they took them, and to their wonder and joy, 
they were not burdens at all, but helped them to 
fly? So shall yours do.” 

So the girl went back to her hard lot. Much 
she suffered, and was often tried; but the years 
have gone, and have not been wholly sad ones. 
The brother has grown manly and strong. The 
sister is less wild and wilful. The mother has 
fitful strivings for better things. But the heroic 








daily grace for her burdens, but has developed, 
through and because of them, a character full 
| of womanliness and Christian strength. Her 
| burdens have grown to wings. 

| ‘The above true instance reveals a condition too 
| frequently found in the “homes” of the city 
poor. It shows also how much may be done 
lin such a family by a single member who is 
controlled by sacred ideals of duty and sacrifice. 
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PAINTER AND KING. 


NDERS ZORN, the artist, whose paintings 
A were so popular in this country during 
and after the World’s Fair, is said to be a 
man of marked peculiarities, one of them being 
a pronounced frankness, not to say bluntness, of 
speech. He had painted a full-length portrait 
of Oscar II. of Sweden, and the king was so well 
pleased with it that he sent one of his chamber- 
lains to the painter to inform him that his majesty 
desired to sit again, this time for a bust portrait. 


“Yes,” answered Zorn, in his usual shrill nasal 
tone, looking anything but pleasant. ‘Yes, yes— 
allright! But tell his majesty that I don’t want 
to paint him in uniform. 1 don’t want it, and I am 
no ome © do it. Will you be sure to tell his 
majesty that?” 

“Yes,” replied the chamberlain, with a smile; 
and then he returned to the castle and told the 
king that Zorn was overjoyed at the honor shown 
him, and would be happy to begin work on the 
new portrait at a stated date and hour. 

The king, who possesses in fullest measure the 
politeness expected of princes, was more punctual 
at the first sitting than the artist. When Zorn, a 
little late, was ushered into the royal presence, he 
discovered that the king was in uniform. | 

mh he exclaimed, unhesitatingly, in pretty 
much the same tone he had used to the chamber- 
lain, “I said I didn’t want to paint your majesty in 
uniform!” 

“T heard nothing about it!” declared the king, 
with a glance of surprise at the indiscreet artist. 

“Well, well, well!” muttered Zorn, while he put 
his easelinorder. “But then, I’ll tell your majesty 
something. If I have to paint your majesty in 
uniform, I shall have to charge my large price.” 

‘ “How much is that?” inquired the royal cus- 
omer. 

“Itis twenty-five thousand francs, your majesty,” 
explained Zorn. “But if your — will change 
clothes, I’ll only charge my small price, which is 
ten thousand francs.” 

“Well,” mused the king, trying to look very 
serious, “that’s a_very big sum—twenty-five 
thousand franes. Why, my dear Zorn, I'll tell 
ba Relg I’ do! I think I shall have to change 
clothes.” 

The king retired to his private apartments for a 
short time, and when he came back to resume the 
sitting he was dressed as a private citizen. 
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IT PAID. 


RAINING at Tuskegee is eminently prac- 
| tical. There the blacksmith learns to dissect 
a horse’s hoof, in order to see exactly whyand 
how the animal may be injured by unskilful work. 
The girl who wishes to become a housekeeper 
follows the details of her task until she reaches 
economic principles. The method pays. Men 
and women equipped with this sort of scientific 
training do no haphazard work save through their 
own carelessness. Again and again does the 
system prove its value. 


At one time the owners of a certain creamery 
were in need of a new superintendent, and Tus- 
kegee had just graduated a man perfectly fitted 
. Still he was as black as black could 
be, and it was with some doubt that he made 
application. 

“A colored man?” said the owners of the 
creamery. “Oh, that would never do!” 

The applicant replied very politely that he had 
not come to talk about color, except, perhaps, the 
color of butter. He dropped into the details of 
dairy work, and finally er in his speech 
seemed to the gentlemen practical and = cant. 

“Well,” they concluded, ‘“‘you might stay for a 
two weeks’ trial, but there’s no possibility of our 
hiring a colored man permanently.” 

The first week’s make of butter was aw pe 
and when the returns came back it was found that 
it had sold at an advance of two cents a pound on 
any price the creamery had previously been able 
to obtain. 

“This is very singular,” said the owners. So 
they waited for next week’s return. Then it was 
found that the butter had advanced still another 
cent, = cents more than the creamery’s best 
record. 

The new man’s methods had produced their 
effect, and he was at once en aged as superintend- 
ent. The color question sank into oblivion. 
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GENERAL SEDGWICK AND THE 
FORAGER. 


§ the veterans at a recent G. A. R. reunion 

A were sitting about the camp-fire, the two 

following anecdotes were related by men 

who were eye-witnesses to the occurrences, during 
the spring of 1861. 

Shortly after General Grant was appointed 
colonel of the Twenty-first Illinois Regiment, a 
few ruffians in his command attempted to instigate 
a mutiny. He could easily have had them put in 
irons, for a majority of the regiment were well 
disciplined; but he was almost a stranger to his 
men, and knowing that they were watching him 
closely, he resolved to give them a lesson they 
would not forget. 


Instead of intrusting the punishment of the 
mutineers to other hands, he stripped off his coat, 
and seizing one of the ringleaders, gave him a 
sound thrashing, after which he dealt with two 
others in the same manner. Then he sent them 
to the guard-house, and had no further trouble in 
maintaining discipline. 

This story was told to illustrate the fact that an 
example of personal courage and firmness will 
often make a deeper impression upon men than 
any number of words, inspiring them at once with 
fear and admiration. 

Another story in the same line being called for, 
a scarred old veteran, who claimed to have been 
one of the “five hundred soldiers halted out on the 
road,” related an anecdote of General Sedgwick, 
or “Uncle John,” as the old soldier called him, 
who was killed at Spottsylvania Court-House on 
jan A 9, 1864, while commanding the Sixth Army 

Jorps. 
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the Maryland campaign of September, 


| along the line of march. 
|ripe, and the sight of the wayside orchards 


| Tipe, | ; s : 
| heavily laden with delicious fruit proved a great | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| girl who is saving the home has found not only | 


| it, you chea 





t orders had been issued against foraging | b 
The peach crop was 





temptation to the weary soldiers. But orders were 
orders, and must be obeyed. 

One stifling hot day, while the troops of his 
division were halted for their noonday meal, 
General Sedgwick, unattended by his staff, came 
riding down the line. His clothes were dusty and 
travel-stained, bearing no insignia of rank, and he 
looked more like a wagon-master than a major- 
general. In an orchard beside the road he espied 
a private of artillery, comfortably seated on a high 
branch, eating peaches. Leaving the turnpike 
Sedgwick rode to the foot of the tree and called 
“7 but firmly: 

“My man, come down from there!” 

The artilleryman looked down, and seeing only 
what he took to be an officious. wagon-master, 
laughed and continued his meal. 

“My man, come down from there, I say!” 
repeated Sedgwick. At this the artilleryman 
became angry. 

“Well, Lwill come down,” he shouted, beginning 
to scramble from his perch, “but you’ll be sorry for 
mule-driver!” 

Although the artilleryman was not of Sedgwick’s 
command, five hundred soldiers of his division out 
on the road were interested spectators of the scene. 
The general was a large man, but as the culprit 





Sroppes to the ground it became es that he 
was the taller of the two by several inches, and a 
man of tremendous physique. 

Sedgwick gave him time to recover his feet, and 
then, as he rushed forward, swearing volubly, the 
general’s arm shot out and the soldier fell over in 
a heap. He was up again in an instant, angrier 
than ever, but only to receive another blow, which 
sent him down once more. fter this operation 
had been repeated several times, he grew weary of 
the struggle, and lay quiet on the ground. _ 

“Now, my man,” remarked Sedgwick, mildly 
“go back to your command, and don’t let me find 
you disobeying orders Cys 

So saying, he mounted his horse and rode away, 
followed by the cheers and laughter of his troops. 
After he had gone, the artilleryman slowly rose 
and limped over to the road. 

‘*Who is that chap?” he demanded. 

‘That is Major-General John Sedgwick,” replied 


some one. 
“Well, you fellows are lucky!” said the van- 
uished forager. “I wish I belonged to your 


_— There’s a man that’s fit to SS into action 
Ww 7? 
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E may not meet, and yet I am made glad 

Because I know thou livest; that the sun 
That lights my pathway falls across thine own; 
That in the night the pale and patient moon 
Watches thy way and mine. With all I do 
The blesséd hope is born, that even you, 
Friend of my former days, may hear and guess 
Not time, nor ties, nor distance makes love less. 
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LITTLE MAHALA AND THE LIZARD. 


N the looking up of old records and the retelling 
| of family anecdotes brought about of late by 
the patriotic and genealogical societies, many 
curious happenings of old-time school-days have 
come to light; and in surprisingly many of them 
the master figures as a tyrant, indulging a cruel 
temper with litile regard for justice. The narrow 
escape of one little girl from dire punishment quite 
undeserved is related by her descendants. She 
had certainly inflicted a singular indignity upon 
her teacher. 


Little Mahala Mackey went to school in a lo 
schoolhouse, built in the middle of a great trac 
of pine lands in South Carolina. The logs were 
unpeeled, and under the bark and in the crannies 
and chinks of the walls lived a numerous popula- 
tion of crawlin: oe. 

One day, as little Mahala was sitting with her 
back to the teacher, on a long bench of pine planks 
that ran across the room, a green lizard darted 
out of the wall and ran along close beside her. 

e a horror of bugs and reptiles. Too 
much startled to consider the possible effect of 
what she did, she uttered a shriek of dismay, and 
catching the intruder by the tip of its tail, flung it 
wildly over her shoulder. 

Then, terrified at the commotion she had caused, 
she turned to apologize, and beheld the school- 
master dancing about the platform, yelling with 
y= and with tears pee | from his eyes, while 
1e tried vainly to pull away the lizard from the end 
of his nose, where it swung and clung, with its 
teeth locked firmly in his nostril! 

Without pausing for bonnet, books or farewells, 
Mahala gave one glance and fied, never slackening 
speed until she was safe at home. 

Her flight proved a wise precaution. Innocent 
as she was of all intention of harm, the aggrieved 
teacher would not consider the idea of pardon; 
she must come back and take a whipping, and a 
thorough one, or she must not come at all. 

Her father, ————, had clearer ideas of 
queses, and would not allow her to receive pun- 

shment for an accident. She was sent to another 
school, where lizards did not mingle with the 
pupils, and the outraged master’s swollen nose 
went unavenged., 
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CROSSING A GUZZLE. 


RANCIS PARKMAN had an intense love of 
nature, and as long as his health permitted 
made trips into the wilderness. Such execur- 
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He grasped a root that projected from the bank 
and drew himself up wet and beslimed from hea 
to foot, but with a temper in nowise affected b) 
his misfortune, for he responded most heartily t: 
the laughter with which I saluted him. 

My companion was over six feet tall, and as ly 
declared that he felt no bottom to the gulf, m) 
own situation looked rather awkward. I repaired 
the bridge, however, and managed to get over, 
although wet to the knees. 
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BRILLIANT THOUGHT. 


HE far-famed “lady from Philadelphia” 
evidently has some descendants or distant 
kin, and a charity visitor recently heard ot 

one of them. 


The visitor went to see an old lady whose 
tribulations with her only timepiece—a smal! 
round clock with a particularly loud tick—had 
formed the main topic of conversation on previous 
occasions. : 

“When it’s in the room, it does seem as if it 
would drive me crazy,” the old lady had often 
said, almost with tears; “it does so! And yet if 
I shut it up in the closet, the hours that I sit 
here doing my patchwork seem twice as long just 
because I can’t see that little thing, and tell off 
the time as it passes.” 

But this day the old lady’s face was radiant, and 
she could hardly wait to reply to her visitor's 
inquiries as to her health. 

“I’m all right, dear,” she said, with evident 
excitement. “Now you draw up your chair and 
see what you see out of my window.” 

The visitor looked out, and there on the window- 
- ~ stood the perplexing little clock. 

“Isn’t that complete, dear?” demanded the old 
lady. “It was your niece that cam 
day fore yesterday that thought up the idea. 

“*Mrs. Brown,’ she says, when I told her my 
trials with that clock, ‘you don’t need to have that 
window open at the bottom as — | as you’ve got 
other ways of getting air through the day,’ she 
says; ‘and so w M not put the clock out on the 
window-ledge, facing into the room, and tie it on 
to the blind hook?’ she says. 

“And she did it, dear, and there ’tis. At night I 
take it in and put it in the closet, and come 
winter your niece says she’s got a little box with 
one side knocked out that’ll fit right over the 
clock, in case of storms, and leave the face right 
against the window, same as now. 

“Now my head’s rested and my eyes are blessed,” 
concluded the old lady, earnestly, “and I feel to 


be real grateful to your niece!” 
T 
A village of Westpark, on the Hudson, there 
are the usual number of bird comedies 
and tragedies to be found in all leafy retreats, 
only here is some one to chronicle them and 
to act as a friend in need. Says a writer in the 


Outlook : 


Under the eaves of a villa on the hillside near 
Mr. Burroughs’s home, a pheebe had built her 
nest. There, within arm’s reach of the piazza, the 
bird was quietly hatching her CEES, undisturbed 
by the proximity of human neighbors. 

“T saw her building her nest,” said Mr. Bur- 

roughs, “and noticed that she did not seem to 
have any bump of locality. She would come Saying 
ap Sens her beak loaded with mud, and drop it on 
the rafters. Each time she seemed to forget where 
she had deposited her load, and the result was 
that she soon had the building of four or five 
h on her hands. 
‘I thought this was rather more than one small 
bird ought to undertake, so I interrupted the 
building operations by putting stones or blocks of 
wood on the foundations of all except one of the 
nests, and in this way concentrated the attention 
of phoebe upon a single site. 

“This set her on the right path, and she went 
ahead and finished up a house, the one she is 
using now.” 


e to see me 


et 


PHEBE’S FRIEND. 
Mr. John Burroughs’s home in the little 
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UNPLEASANT REMINDER. 


N the recently published “Life of Sir James 
Nicholas Douglass,” a well-known English 
civil engineer, many interesting stories are 

told of English lighthouses, their builders and 
keepers. One story concerns a man named Tom 
Bowen, who was an assistant during the building 
of a new tower. 

Among — curious things that Tom knew 
was every nook and cranny in the rocks where 
the crabs were to be found. He would put his 
arm into the holes, often right up to the shoulder, 
and haul out with wonderful dexterity—generally 

make a present of his plunder to somebody 

So~eee fine specimen after another of the shell- 


sh. 

He seldom met with a mishap while engaged in 
this dangerous sport, but once, at any rate, he did, 
as the fo — extract from a rough diary which 
was kept by the — keeper—a strict Sab- 
hatarian—quietly records: 

“Sunday, August 26th, T. B. after crabs; one 
bit him by the hand to pay him for Sunday.” 
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AMERICAN MOTTOES. 


SOLDIER in the Philippines writes home 
that he has seen some strange sights, and 


gives the following instance. We borrow 


sions furnished amusing incidents as well as trying | it from Golden Days. 


ones. 
we find a quotation from his diary of 1841, in 
which Parkman tells how his friend Slade and 
himself crossed a “‘guzzle” on their tramp up the 
Magalloway. 


A muddy creek, two rods wide and of uncertain 
depth, extended back from the river directly across 
our path. The only means of crossing were three 
or four slender poles projecting from each side 
and meeting in the middle, where a floating log 
contributed to their support. 

We st in horror and amazement, wondering 
how a man of ordinary weight could place his foot 
on such a structure without “slumping” in. With 
a countenance of direful import, my friend strapped 
his knapsack firmly on his back, grasped a lon 
pole. one end of which he planted in the mud ai 

he bottom of the stream, and cautiously advanced 
upon the frail bridge. 
hen he was about two yards from the bank 
the poles began to sink beneath his weight, but 
he continued to advance until he gained the log in 
the middle. The water was now above his knees, 
and fast rising to his waist. The poles began to 
lide like eels from beneath him. If he stood still 

e bridge was too weak to sustain him; if he 
moved he lost his foothold. 

He felt his fate inevitable, and with a dismal 
imprecation arene: desperately toward some loose 
logs and brushwood that floated near the opposite 


and my friend ere, struggling and_ floun- 
dering amid the ruins of the demolished bridge. 


In Farnham’s life of the famous historian | 
| in their honor, and there was much praying and 





ank. 
The logs tilted up, there was a heavy splash, | 





A crowd of soldiers attended a chureh service 


singing, but the soldiers were chiefly interested in 
looking at the image of a saint. Above the image 
was the picture of an eagle, and on the banner 
which streamed from the eagle’s bill was the 
way | legend : 

“The Old Reliable Condensed Milk.” 

The saint had been decorated in honor of the 
visiting Americans, and the artist had copied the 
eagle and as inscription from a milk- 
ean. He afterward explained that he thought it 
an American motto, as it was under the eagle. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Potato. 2. Ivanhoe. 3. Inn, tea, mate— 
intimate. 4. Purpose. 

Ss. i *. 2. Bank (of river, of rowers, of 
nom. 3. Pipe (water, musical, tobacco, stove. 
soap-bubble pipe). 

8. 1. Strap, parts. 2. Liar, rail. 3. Ward, draw. 
4. Bard, drab. 5. Emit, time. 6. Wed, dew. 7. 
Dial, laid. 8. Enid, dine. 

4. S-car-s, s-wain-s, s-cab-s. 

5. Tend, tender; wand, wander; till, tiller; 
grate, grater; mad, madder; count, counter; add. 
adder; ten, tenor; mine, minor; weight, waiter: 
ban, banner; cape, caper; sell, cellar; bet, better. 

6. 1. Averse. 2. Partisan. 3. Manifold. 4 
Satan. 5. Besetting. 6. Mango. 7. Mayor. 8. Man- 
tilla. 9. Flagrant. 10. Andaman. 11. Passage. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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HE family of Mr. Gingerbread Brown 
Had just arrived from Gingerbread Town. 
There were fat little girls, there were thin 

little boys, 

And animals queer that made never a noise; 
A dog and an owl, a pig and a cat, 

A horse and a cow, and 
a plump old rat; 

An elephant big, and a 
tall giraffe 

With a neck that would 

make the children laugh. 


II. 


flow the way to this world from Gingerbread-Land 
Lies through Oven Cave, you must understand; 
The travellers journey in cars of tin, 
And sometimes quarrel when they’re packed in! 
Of course they grew heated, as travellers do 
When the way is warm and tedious, too; 
And so they were put on the pantry shelves 
Till they could cool off and behave them- 
selves. 


IIl. 


oT oe world is certainly upside down!” 
Grumbled Alfonso Gingerbread Brown. 
“Things look so queer 
through the window there! 
The trunks of the trees stand 
: up in the air, 
And the sky is down where the earth should be, 
And the earth where the sky belongs, dear me! 
I don’t call this much fun, myself.” 
No wonder, for he was set wrong on the shelf. 


rv. 


f* feet were up and his head was down, 

And of course this puzzled Alfonso Brown. 
But the rest of the Gingerbreads, fat and thin, 
At once to bother him did begin. 


Vv. 


_ Y our eyes are crooked,” Miss Rosabel said, 
‘“‘And you can’t see straight in your 
gingerbread head.” 
“Things look all right!” cried Gwendolin Brown. 
“The trees and sky aren’t upside down!” 


Vi. 


“R'm sure you are losing 
your mind, my dear,” 
Quoth Thomas 
Adolphus, the cat. 
“It’s queer!” 
And Alfonso danced 
: on his gingerbread head. 
“T tell you it’s so, it’s so!” he said. 














Vii. 


T hen they all sailed into a great affray, 
And might have kept it up to this day; 

And Alfonso’s brown face turned quite red 

As he danced about on his gingerbread head. 






Had his long neck broken quite in half. 
Then helter-skelter, off to play 
Went Polly and Molly and Tom and Ray. 



































But alas! he fell on the pantry floor 

Just as the children opened the door — 

Polly and Molly and Tom and Ray. 

‘**Ho! Let’s have a lunch before we play!” 

They cried, for they’d just come home 
from school, 

And they wanted the animals set to cool. 


VIII. 


They were hustled so fast that the big 






Ih, short was the fate of the Gingerbread Browns, 
For into the pockets of coats and gowns 





giraffe 


Ix. 


d alone on the floor lay 
Alfonso Brown, 
Now certain the world was up- 
side down, 
Until to the pantry there toddled an elf, 
Who picked him up ’neath the pantry shelf. 
One currant eye was quite knocked out, 
But Baby Ted gave a crow and a shout. 
His small mouth opened, his teeth shut 
down, 
And—that was the end of Alfonso Brown. 








ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 
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Tue ARMY CANTEEN.—The army reorgan- 
ization bill, as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, carried a section wholly prohibiting | 
the sale of beer, wine or‘any intoxicating liquors | 
in any post exchange or canteen or army trans- 
port, or on any premises used for military purposes | 
by the United States. The Senate committee on | 
military affairs reported the bill with this section | 
amended by striking out the word “beer.” | 
January %th, after two days’ discussion, the 
Senate, by a vote of 34 to 15, laid this amendment 
on the table, the effect of which was practically 
to concur with the House in absolutely prohib- 
iting the sale of liquors at army canteens. 
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Tue NeEELY CAsE.—The United States | 
Supreme Court has announced its judgment in | 
the Neely case. The case came up on appeal | 
by Charles W. Neely, formerly chief financial | 
agent of the Cuban postal service, from the judg- | 
ment of the Circuit Court directing his extradition | 
to Cuba for trial-for the embezzlement of postal 
funds. The Supreme Court unanimously af- 
firmed the judgment of the lower court. Its | 
decision is important as involving the opinion | 
that Cuba is a foreign country, that its military | 
occupation is not unwarranted by the Constitu- 

tion, and that Congress has 
authority to provide by legis- | 
lation for carrying out the 
provisions of the treaty with 
Spain. ee 


Y, SENATORS ELECTED.— 
7 United States Senators George 
F. Hoar, Massachusetts, Wm. 
P. Frye, Maine, and James 
MeMillan, Michigan, Republi- 
SENATOR BURNHAM. cans, and B. R. ‘Tillman, South 
Carolina, Democrat, have been reelected. Ex- 
Senator Matthew P. Quay, Pennsylvania, 
Republican, has been elected to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the expiration of 
his term in 1899. Ex-Senator 
Fred T. Dubois, Silver, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Shoup, Republican, 
of Idaho; Thomas M. Patter- 
son, Fusionist, succeeds Mr. 
Wolcott, Republican, of Colo- 
rado; W. A. Clark, Democrat, 
succeeds Mr. Carter, Republi- 
can, of Montana; Henry E. 
Burnham, Republican, suc- 
ceeds Mr.Chandler,Republican, S*%ATOR CARMACK. 
of New Hampshire, and E. W. Carmack, Demo- | 
erat, sueceeds Mr. Turley, Democrat, of Tennes- 
see. We give portraits of two of the new senators. 
REAPPORTIONMENT.—The Senate, January 
11th, passed without debate, and precisely as it 
came from the House, the bill apportioning 
representatives among the several states, on the 
basis of the last census. 


THE RECOVERY OF GALVESTON from the | 
effects of the terrible hurricane of last September | 
has been rapid. The storm entirely destroyed | 
4,131 homes and caused a property loss of | 
$17,000,000. Since the storm, a little more than 
$2,250,000 has been spent in rebuilding, and in 
the beach district, which was swept clean by the 
hurricane, more than 1,000 houses have been 
built. The exports of the last three months of 
1909 were larger than in the corresponding period 
of 1899, and the retail trade was better after the 
storm than before. No large failures resulted 
from the storm. The total relief received, includ- 
ing money and supplies, was $1,594,000. 

MILITANT MISSIONARIES.—AI] accounts of 
the siege of the legations at.Pekin agree in 
reporting that the besieged missionaries bore 
their full share in the perils of the defense. 
The most remarkable testimony on this point 
is contained in an official despatch in which the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, at the request of Sir | 
Claude Macdonald, conveys to the government 
of the United States the thanks of the British | 
government for the services of the Rev. F. D. | 
Gamewell, of the American Methodist Mission, 
who devised and had in charge the entire defense | 
of the British Legation. His plans have excited | 
the admiration of military officers who have 
studied them. They were so effective that not a 
single woman or child protected by them suffered 
during the five weeks of incessant rifle-fire. 
The British government also acknowledges the 
services of Mr. Herbert Squiers, Secretary of 
the United States Legation, who designed the 
barricades on the Tartar wall and drew the plan 
for the entry of the relieving forces. 

Recent DEatus.—Hon. Frank G. Clarke, 
Republican, who was serving his second term in 
Congress as representative from the second New 
Hampshire district, died January 9th, aged 50. | 
—wWilliam L. Trenholm, comptroller of the | 
currency during President Cileveland’s first | 
administration, died in New York January 11th, | 
aged 64.—The Rt. Rev. Mandell Creighton, | 
D.D., Bishop of London and one of the most | 
eminent scholars in the Church of England, died | 
January 14th, aged 57. Ex-Gov. James A. 
Mount, of Indiana, died suddenly January 16th. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR 
SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


N ARTICLE was published in THE YoutnH’s ComPpAnron of April 5, 1900, on beautify- 

ing the grounds of rural schools. Tur YourH’s CoMPANION also offered to aid in a 

practical way all schools desiring to make improvements. Our help consisted in 

sending free, on application from teachers or friends of the schools, an illustrated 

booklet with diagrams, directions, and instructions on tree-planting and laying out 

the grounds. We also offered to present to the school an appropriate Roll of Honor 

on which to inscribe the names of pupils taking any part in the work of school ground 
improvement. Responses to our offer were immediate and numerous, coming not only from every 
state in the Union, but from Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, and even from Australia and Japan. 








A Great Railway Cor- 
poration telegraphed 
us as follows: 


‘Your article on Beautifying the School 
Grounds is calculated to do more good 
than you can conceive, and the manage- 
ment of this road will do all in its power 
to help the work. Will write you fully.’ 
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eee an ibid We pitas It will interest our readers to know 


4 — that this same Railway has since 
lows ve by ay, al patie Helge ioMes) : f School 
ween eet AW Be Puna -_e organized a Department of Schoo 


iy: ' Work through which it hopes to 
veg reach and beautify every schoolhouse 
along its entire road of more than 
two thousand miles. 
It is only ten months since THE 
CoMPANION started the general 
‘movement for schoolhouse improve- 
ment, and yet within this time thousands of school grounds have already been made more beauti- 
ful and attractive, while other thousands are only waiting. for the spring months to begin operations. 


The Facts. 


Bare, harsh, cheerless, immodest — 
these are the facts about the average rural 
school ground. Observe Fig. 1. 

Children cannot be forced to like such 
a school. They like it only when it is 
worth liking. And when they like it, 
they learn. 

The following sentences are from the 
“Report of the Committee of Twelve on 
Rural Schools,’’ of the National Educa- 
tional Association : 

‘““The rural schoolhouse, generally 
speaking, in its character and surroundings 
is depressing and degrading. There is ; 
nothing about it calculated to cultivate a ak co TU AM 
taste for the beautiful in art or nature.”’ , j Meh s Mites las Ruy a Nah ie ah 

“If children are daily surrounded by ; Was ue. \ wae" 1 bs) UMA 1 
those influences that elevate them, that _ 4 LR tT A ill 
make them clean and well-ordered, that 
make them love flowers and pictures and 
proper decorations, they at last reach that 
degree of culture where nothing else will please them. When they grow up and have homes of their own, they 
must have them clean, neat, bright with pictures, and fringed with shade-trees and flowers, for they have been 
brought up to be happy in no other environment.”’ 

More than one-third of all public schools will probably always be in the country. They will have most 
intimate relations with rural life. We must make that life attractive to the pupils. 











No. 1. An actual school in one of the most prosperous fruit-growing 
sections of New York. 
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No. 2. When Beautified— Note the Improvement. 





It is encouraging to know how enthusiastically pupils, teachers and friends of the schools have 
taken hold of this work of beautifying the school grounds. This sentiment needs to be encour- 
aged by every one having any interest in the welfare of the public schools of the land. You may 
have no children in the school, yet you have a duty to do in aiding in the work of beautifying 
your school grounds for the benefit of other people’s children. 

THE COMPANION is glad to offer its aid to any one so interested. Let us hear from you at 
once, and we will send you free by return mail a copy of our booklet, How to Set Out Trees and 
Flowers, as well as other literature which will make it easy and possible for you to beautify the 
school grounds in which you are interested. 


TO THE PUPILS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Show this notice to your teacher, and 
ask her to send for the Booklet on Schoolhouse Improvement. It is FREE to her. 





THE YouTH'’s COMPANION is deeply interested in all that has to do with the welfare of our public schools. 
It feels that a universal beautifying of the school grounds will be of inestimable benefit to the pupils, to the 
schools, and to the towns and villages in which they are located. 

As a further incentive to immediate action in this direction on the part of pupils, teachers or citizens we 
make this offer: THE YouTH’s CoMPANION will give to each of the first twenty-five thousand schools making 
improvements on their grounds between January 31 and June 1, 1901, four Historical Pictures, by John Trumbull, 
14x18 inches in size, as follows: Signing the Declaration of Independence, Washington, Surrender of Corn- 
wallis, Surrender of Burgoyne. 

The only condition relating to the pictures will be that, when you notify us of the improvements, you will 
= us — improvements you have made, and any other facts concerning the work which you think will be of 
interest to us. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Fish ENEMIES TO MosQuiroEs. — Now 
‘hat special efforts are being made to exterminate 
mosquitoes, owing to the belief that certain 
species of those insects are responsible for the 
spread of malaria, the fact that small fish are 





' 
| 
| 


creat destroyers of mosquito larve assumes | 


increased interest. This fact is vouched for by 
Dr. L. O. Howard of the Department of Agri- 
culture. He tells of two small lakes formed 
nearly side by side in Connecticut by an invasion 
of the sea, one of which contained half a dozen 
small fish, while the other was fishless. Subse- 
quent examination revealed tens of thousands of 
mosquito larve in the fishless lake, but the oe 
contained not one. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC SPEED DETECTOR. — 
A Parisian inventor, Monsieur Gaumont, has 





devised a hand camera by means of which the | 


speed of a passing bicycle or automobile can be 
ascertained. The camera shutter has two slits, 


separated by a fixed distance, each of which in | 


turn makes an exposure as the shutter flies across. | 


The result is a picture 
containing two nearly 


the moving object. The 
time elapsed between 





known from the velocity 


superposed images of | 


the exposures being | 


of the shutter, it is only necessary to measure | 


on the negative the distance between the two 
images of a hub, for instance, in order to have 


| 


the data for a simple calculation which will | 


show the speed of the vehicle at the instant the 


photograph was made. 


FAarR-AWAY Tsien FROM GREAT GUNS. | 


The interesting question of the greatest distance | 


| 


at which cannon can be heard having been raised | 


in Nature, Mr. J. W. 
personal experience, that during the bombard- 
ment of Charleston, 8. C., by the Federal forces 


Mallet writes, from | 


in 1863, the firing of the heavy siege guns was | 
heard as far inland as Augusta, Ga., a distance | 


of 122 miles, while at 60 miles the sound was 
accompanied by a general feeling of tremor. 


SAWDUST FOR FUEL.—In some parts of our 
country sawdust is burned at the mills, not as 
fuel, but simply to get rid of it. But in Europe 
a better use has been found for sawdust. In 
Austria, for instance, sawdust is impregnated 
with tarry substances, and then heated and 
pressed into briquets, which are readily sold for 
fuel. These briquets, weighing about two-fifths 
of a pound each, bring from 95 cents to one dollar 
per thousand. In heating power they equal 
lignite, and they leave only four per cent. of ash. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF THE 





CHAMOIS. — | 


Attention is 8 called in French scientific journals | 


to the disappearance of the 
chamois from the French 
Alps. These graceful ani- 
mals, in spite of the fact that 
they conceal their homes and 
places of refuge in the most 
inaccessible spots, at heights 
varying from 2600 to 11,500 
feet, are mercilessly hunted 
out and shot down, so that 
there is danger of their com- 
plete extinction. In Italy 
there is a large reserve on 
which the chamois are protected, and the forma- 
tion of a similar reserve in France is advocated. 
Russ1A’s SULPHUR Mounpbs.—There have 
lately been discovered near the Amu River, about 
100 miles from Khiva, in the Transcaspian prov- 
ince, huge mounds of native sulphur scattered 
over an area of about 23 square miles. The 
mounds are described as dome-shaped and about 
300 feet in height. It is estimated that they 
contain more than 9,000,000 tons of sulphur, 
making this one of the richest sulphur deposits 
known. The “ore” is for the most part sand- 
stone, and yields about 60 per cent. of sulphur. 





MOLTEN Woop.—Forest Inspector De Gall 
of Lemur, France, has invented a substance 
called “molten wood.” It is produced by sub- 
mitting wood to a process of dry distillation and 
high pressure whereby the escape of gases is 
prevented. After cooling, the mass resembles 
coal, except that it is without organic structure. 
It is hard and can be shaped and polished. It is 
said to be a perfect non-conductor of electricity. 

Wuy Dors Sap Ascenn? — Prof. S. H. 
Vines, president of the Section of Botany in the | 
British Association, referred in a recent address 


THE YOUTH’S 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
Heved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.””. They may be | 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Adv. | 













ELECTRIC ALARM CLOCKS. 
Can be set for pny desired time and will ring 
until turned off. ith ordinary usage battery 

-¥ on several years, and can be re- 
newed for a — a. P ce, cash with 
order (boxin ng free), $2.50. 

Ithaca Electric Novelty Co., Ithaca, New York. 


ILLUSTRATING TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Home lessons by well-known illustrators, adapted to 
all. Successful students. Practical teaching. Original, 
largest, best school. Catalogue free. 

N. Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTE.ATING, 114W.34th St., New York. 


2 1 Print My Psre., Srers 
Own Ca 8, Saver, maker. 
Circulars, 








5. 
money 
easy, 

sent. rite for cata- 
logue, presses, type, 
. ae Ce PEG 

ry. } es 
Newspaper. (0.. Meriden, Conn. 


to write for our peg free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 
can make money with a Magic 
auentera or ploreeptices. 
Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau B&t., N. 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


gE PRE RESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL BROODER 
All about them in our 154 
Mailed for 6 cents 











stamps. 
















A Great 
Sweet Pea 
Offer 


The two finest assortments of sweet 
peas ever offered. Cultura! directions 
with each collection. Every variety in 
separate package. Send for one to-day 
20 varieties 25c 
40 varieties 40c 
Vick’s Gerdes and Floral Guide 
Free with the above collections 
and to a]! who write and tell 
what they grow most. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS. 
Box 1636, Rochester, 
N. ¥. 






























to the force by which water is raised from the | 


roots to the topmost leaf of a lofty tree, and 
remarked that it must be regretfully confessed 
that one more century has closed without bring- 
ing a solution of the old problem of the ascent 
of the sap. One of the suggested explanations 
requires that in a tree 120 feet tall the transpira- 
tion force must equal a pressure of 360 pounds to 


the square inch. But, Professor Vines says, | 


there is no evidence that a tension of anything | pig Coior Plate Carpet 
like such an amount exists in a transpiring tree. | or send 15 cents for our immense eatalogue of everything. 





A Nibble at Night 


Going to bed hungry is just as fool- 
ish as over-eating—take the middle 
course—get a x of Bremner’s 
Butter Wafers for the bite before 
bedtime—just enough to appease the 
hunger—too light and crisp and flaky 
to make you sorry you ate them. 


BREMNER’S 
Butter Wafers 


are baked by the wo that make the 
famous @ pr oducts. Seasoned 
with » alebe oe 8. nkling of salt, which 
ves a@ pi flavor. Packed in the 
‘amous Pts n-er-seal Patent Package,” 
which always insures freshness. 
Sold at all grocers. 


National Biscuit Company. 








COMPANION. 
L’AIGLON COFFEE-STRAINER. | 


| It’sabeauty. Made of the best white agate. No house- 
| hold can afford to be without one. Sent post-paid to 
any address in the United State fe for 25 ets. in mang y- 

SARACEN COMPANY, Dept. A, Box 522, PHILA., PA 


WILL CARLETON’S MAGAZINE 
“EVERY WHERE.”’ 





All have heard of WILL C. ARLETON, 
author of * ‘Farm Ballads,” “City Leg- 
ends,” etc., etc. His Magazine con- 
* tains latest poems, sketches and sto- 
ge ries. Margaret E. ter and 
& Crosby contribute to every number. 
bs aos of ——a lite rarure. 
Mos, 
SPECTAL OFFER 4 Yor 10¢ | 
if you mention Youth’s Companiwnh. 
Address EVERY WHERE PUB. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y 


We Help You 


to reach success in the profession you choose. 

We teach mechanics the theory of their work. We help 

misplaced people to monge thetr work. We enable young 

people to support themselves while searnin’ Py iene. 
250,000 students and graduates in Mechanieal, Civil, Elee- 

ieieat Engineering ; Architecture ; Bookkeeping, ete. Write 

for circular mentioning subject which interests you. 
internatisnal Correspondence Schools, 

Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 

















PENMANSHIP 


SELF-TAUGHT. The Palmer method of Muscular 
Movement writing teaches any one rapid, common- 
sense, business writing at home. No failures. An un- 
broken record of phenomenal success. Easy to learn. 
Aids to £ better position. 88 Lessons, 
25 cents. These complete lessons and 
new =r illustration, offhand flourishing, ornamen- 
tal writin 
| famous 
beautiful 82-page monthly, The Western Penma 
| for one year, on receipt of ~ | 
= are not delighted and wonderfully benefited. 
arculars and sample copy of Penman free. Address, 


THE WESTERN PENMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
B, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 











NO MORE DARNING. 


RACINE FEET 


[corrricHTed] 


10 CENTS. 

Our booklet, ‘‘ The Stockinetie Stiteh,” 
describes an invisible method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your-hosiery 
as good as new. 

run in sizes 


RACINE FEET from 5 to 11, 


cotton, black or waite, 10 cents per 
pair, Agents wante 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 


"A 


















Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 

SEEDS. BULBS 
+9, + for 25¢. jax 
oy P We will send 20 large packets 

of Flower Seeds, which will in- 


clude, Primrose, Kudzu Vine, 
Pansies, Salvia, Stocks, Aster, 
Lavender, Sweet Pea, Petunia, 
Carnation, and ten other choice 
kinds, together with the fol- 


w g* 


A 
4 


lowing 35 BULBS: 
Italian Lily, Begonia, Hya- 
cinth, Freesia, Anemone, Spot- 


ted Calla, Gladiolus, Mont- 
bretia, Amaryllis,MadeiraVine, 
and five other choice bulbs. 
2@O Packets Seeds and 15 
Bulbs, all for Sc. with our 
BEGONIA new colored plate Catalogue, 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO.,, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Elastic Stockings. 


Patent Seamless Heel. 
Quickly cure Leg Swellings, Varicose 
Veins, Ulcers, Weak and Swollen Joints, 
Inflamed and Rheumatic Conditions. 
We weave them to your measure, of 
new elastic (made by us), and sell and 
ship direct from the looms to you at 
manufacturers’ prices. 
Our Stockings have one distinct 
peculiarity— THEY FIT. 
Send for Catalogue with directions 
for self-measuring, prices, etc. 
| CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market St., LYNN, MASS. 
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Catalogue mailed free for the asking, 





tory, exactly as represented, the greatest carpet value ever of- 


atnearly double the price, if you find it in every way 
tory, then pay the freight agent our Ars. 9! LorfER f2 
and freight charges. 
i yard, ond the 


THIS § SPECIAL 25-CENT CARPET 


heavy genuine Granite Carpet. 
background, as desired. The 
and tan colored scroll effect; the green background has red and tan 
g scroll effect. This carpet is made for us under contract by one of the 
best carpet makers in America.. Made extra strong and serviceable. 
yard is guaranteed and it is absolutely fast color. 
andsome carpet will look as well and wear better than many 


BIG 25c CARPET OFFER 


ree ard we ster thtocxes fal 
> vy GRANIT » new 

1901 pattern, 86 tnobes wide, the can ur carpets 
which your storekeeper sells at from 40 to 50 cents. 
SEND N NO | MONEY send to us, mention Companion 
and No. 6 L, state number of yards 

her red or green ground, and we will send the carpet to 

ye swt Ivetent, C.0. D., subject to examination. You can examine 
tat your nearest freight depot, and if found perfectly satisfac- 
satisfac- 


; 25¢ | Yard 
about y yards will 


is 86 in ~~ wide,new 
pattern for 1901, a 
Comesin either red or green 


lof carpets that your storekeeper at home sells 


The 
age from 5 


red background has handsome green 


hat cost more than double the price. Our apecial 25-cent 


rice is based on the actual cost of material and = with 
Put our one small percentage of profit added. Addre: 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE ARMY OF HEALTH, 


The Army in the Philippines Insignifi- 
cant Compared with This One. 


If all the people in the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain who make daily use of Stuart’s 
| Dyspepsia Tablets could be assembled together, 
it would make an army that would outnumber our 
army of one hundred thousand by at least five 
| to one. 

Men and women who are broken down in health 
are only a part of the thousands who use this 
popular preparation; the greater number are peo- 
ple who are in fair health, but who know that the 
way to keep well is to keep the digestion perfect, 
and use Stuart’s Tablets as regularly as meal-time 
comes to insure good digestion and proper assim- 
ilation of food. 

Prevention is always better than cure, and dis- 
ease can find no foothold if the digestion is kept 
in good working order by the daily use of Stuart’s 





»ost-paid 

n addition | 
ag, automatic lettering and illustrations from | 
enmen, with a year’s subscription to that | 


n 
$1.00. Money re funded | 


Dyspepsia Tablets. 


Mr. Thomas Seale, Mayfield, Calif., says: “Have 
used and recommended Stuart’s Tablets because 
there is nothing like them to keep the stomach 
right.” 

Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer St., Pittsburg, 
Pa., writes: “I wish every one to know how 


grateful I am for Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I 
suffered for a long time and did not know what 
ailed me. I lost flesh right along, until one day I 


| noticed an advertisement of these tablets and 
immediately bought a 50 cent box at the drug- 
store. I am only on the second box and am 
gaining in flesh and color. I have at last found 
something that has reached my ailment.” 

From Mrs. Del. Eldred, Sun Prairie, Wis.: “I 
was taken dizzy very suddenly during the hot 
weather of the past summer. After ten days of 
constant dizziness I went to our local physician, 
who said my liver was torpid and I had overheated 
my blood. He doctored me for two weeks without 
much improvement. I finally thought of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets (which I had used long before 


for various bad feelings), and the first three tablets 
helped me. 

“They are easily the best 
medicine I ever used.” 

The army of people who take Stuart’s Tablets 


all-around family 


| are mostly people in fairly good health, and who 

keep well by taking them regularly after meals. 
They contain no opiates, cocaine or any cathartic 
or injurious drugs; simply the natural peptones 
x digestives which every weak stomach lacks. 





Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by druggists 
Paw ah in the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. 





**1835 R. Wallace’’ 


silver-plated ware has been tested by disin 
terested chemists and the results compared 
with tests of other leading makes, and in this 
crucial way it has been proven that the 
Wallace goods excel in quantity of silver 
used and in purity of quality. Add to this 
the character of the hard metal under the 
silver, and the result is the unusual wearing 
qualitie s peculiar to Wallace goods. 
“Joan,” “*Stuart,”’ “ Astoria,” ** Anjou,’ 
—these are the four patterns shown Me 
Call on your dealer and ask to see them. 
Send for a beautiful booklet Free. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MPG. CO., Wallingford, Ct. 





me 
“We Were Rot Disturbed Alt Ni 
Parents tell us this who have vaporized eee 
lene for their children wth Whooping Cough or 


Croup. we record of twenty years shows the 
press curative and preventative power of Cresolene 
Bronchitis, Influenza, Measies,Catarrh,Coughs, 
Scarlet Fever, and other contagious diseases, Re- 
cent tests made at the Yale Pathological Labora. 
tory proves: that vaporized Cresolene kills the 
os ofdiphtheria. Send for descriptrve booklet 
testimonials. Sold by all prem a 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paver. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents ,to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ms. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
hold be made ina Post-Ottice Money-Order, or | 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be cha: 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue fit, as we cannot find your name on our 
beoks unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscrip fons. §.cnewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

) 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ALCOHOL AND HEALTH. 


EW questions at the present day 
are capable of arousing more 
bitterness of dispute than that 
concerning the effect of alcohol 
upon the human system. Some 
assert that its daily use in mod- 
eration is, if not essential, at 
least beneficial to health, while 
others hold that the word moder- 
ation is inapplicable to the use 

of wine even in the most minute quantities. 

Science, which is impartial and seeks facts 
alone, without regard to their possible applica- 
tion, does not hold to either of these views in its 
entirety, but inclines rather to the side of the total 
abstainers. It does not regard alcohol as a food 
in the sense that it can be taken regularly as a 
substitute for the albumens, the fats and the 
starches of ordinary food; but it does say that it 
may act as such, in the absence of other food, for 
a short time, and that its use may in an emergency 
be life-saving. 

This is practically placing alcohol with the drugs 
—substances which may be useful in sickness, but 
are injurious in health; and that is really where 
it belongs. 

It is a common belief that a drink of whisky 
or brandy is warming, but the reverse is the fact. 
Alcohol dilates the blood-vessels of the surface, 
and so makes the skin feel warm, but at the same 
time radiation of heat from the surface is increased 
and the temperature of the body is lowered. The 
action of alcohol is also to lower the vital processes 
by causing a slow oxidation of the waste products. | 

For these two reasons it is often a useful remedy | 
in fevers, especially as it may spur up the heart | 
to increased action for a time, and so enable the | 
system to tide over a critical period. It may even | 
be useful to prevent a cold when the body has | 
been chilled, provided the exposure is passed, by | 
restoring the equilibrium of the circulation. But | 
in these and other cases the remedy is employed 
to meet an emergency—a very different thing from 
its habitual use. 

The very fact of its interference with the oxida- 
tion of the tissues of the body causes a depression 
of the vital forces, and so of the resisting power of 
the organism to invasion by disease germs. And 
here practice supports theory, for it is a fact of 
common observation that under equal conditions 
of exposure the habitual drinker almost always 
succumbs sooner than the abstainer. 
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PROFESSIONAL EATERS. 


NE of the most striking customs of the past 

O that are preserved by the Indians of to-day 

is found among the tribes on the Devil’s 

Lake Reservation in North Dakota. Supervisor 

Wright, of the Indian Service, gives the following 
account of this peculiar practice : 

“From time immemorial the Devil’s Lake Sioux 
have adhered to an old custom in regard to the 
treatment ofa guest. According to their etiquette, 
it is the bounden duty of the host to supply his 
guest with all the food he may desire, and as a 
rule the apportionment set before the visiting 
Indian is much in excess of the capacity of a 
single man. 

“But by the same custom, the guest is obliged to 
eat all that is placed before him, else he grossly 
insults his entertainer. It was found that this 
practice would work a hardship, but instead of 
dispensing with the custom, the Indian method of 
reasoning was applied, and what is known as the 
professional eater was brought to the front. 

“While the guest is supposed to eat all that is 
placed before him, it serves the same purpose 


if his neighbor assists in devouring the bountiful | 
repast, the main object being to have the plate | 


clean when the meal is finished. 

“It is not always practicable to depend upon a 
neighbor at table to assist in getting away with 
a large dinner, and in order to insure the final 
consumption of the allotted portion, visiting 
Indians call upon these professional eaters, whose 
duty is to sit beside them through a meal and eat 
what the guest leaves. 

“The professional eaters are never looked upon 


companions with a particular duty to perform. 


| dollars and even three dollars for each meal 


Its subscription | they are capable of eating an althost fabulous 


THE YOUTH’S 


in the light of guests, but more as travelling 
“These eaters receive from one dollar to two 


where they assist. It is stated by the agent at the 
Devil’s Lake Reservation that one of the profes- 
sional eaters has been known to dispose of 
seventeen pounds of beef at a sitting. That 


amount, I myself can testify.” 
at 
RIDING ASTRIDE. 


Mrs. Grace Seton-Thompson, who went to the 
Rocky Mountains with her husband on a hunting 
trip, strongly advises women, when undertaking 
rough riding, to avoid the side-saddle. She gives 
this instance of the advantage of riding astride: 


One day I was following a game trail along a 
very steep bank, which ended in a — preci- 
pice a hundred feet below. It had been raini 
and snowing in a fitful fashion, and the clay gro’ 
was slippery. It gave a most treacherous footing. 

One of the poet animals just ahead of my horse 
slipped and fell to his knees, The heavy pack 
overbalanced him, and away he rolled, over and 
down the slope, to be saved from the precipice 
only by the happy accident of a scrub-tree in the 
war, Frightened by the sight, my animal plunged, 
and he, too, lost his footing. 

Had I been riding on a side-saddle, nothing 
could have saved me, for the down-hill was on the 
near side ; but I swung out of the saddle on the off 
side, and landed in a heap on the up-hill, still 
clutching the bridle. 

That act saved my horse’s life, as well as my 
own, for the sudden weight I put on the upper 
side as I swung off enabled him to recover his 
balance just in time. A side-saddle would have 
left one helpless in such an emergency. 


a 


A TWENTY-FIVE-DOLLAR FAMILY. 


A strong sense of the fitness of things must have 
possessed a colored woman who recently applied 





COMPANION. 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. (Ade, 















TELEGRAPH Y 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions 
secured. Expenses low. Particulars free. 

















GEORGIA TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, SENOIA, GA. 
OTHER —_feyoaipamedae' fal education, way 
| 
PEOPLE’S Learning Proofreading? | 
BRAINS Soni conxusfonvence SCHOOL Phils 
ARCHITECT’S FOOD. 
GRAPE-NUTS TURNED INTO BIG BUILDINGS. 
The duties of an architect are so multitudinous, 
looking after the thousand and one details required 
in the construction of large buildings, that many 
of them suffer from the constant mental applica- 
tion and require the best of food to keep up their 
work. The chief draughtsman in the office of R. 
T. Newberry, Architect, at 1227 New York Life 
Bidg., Chicago, by name Henry C. Hengels, says: 
“After nine months’ constant application in the 
preparation of the necessary plans and details for 
the large hotel known as the Post Tavern and the 
Post Building, at Battle Creek, as well as several 
other large institutions, I found myself in a very 
debilitated and dyspeptic condition and unfit for 
work. 
“Instead of medical treatment I used Grape- 
Nuts food in place of the usual breakfast cereals. 
The first few days gave great encouragement, and 
after a week’s use quite an appreciable improve- 
ment manifested itself. Since then daily use has 
entirely restored the digestive functions to their 
natural healthy condition, and I have gained 
about one pound per week. I am now entirely 
well and strong again, and am able to apply 
myself to work with more than usual vigor. I 
consider Grape-Nuts a most valuable food for all 
brain-workers. The help this food has given me 
is incalculable.” 








for the place of cook in a Washington h hold 
The home is exceptionally well supplied with 
rich furniture and bric-a-brac, says the Star, and 
evidently the woman thought her work should be 
in keeping with all this elegance. 


“What is your name?” asked the family. 

“Evangeline, thank you,” came in reply from the 
dusky applicant. 

“Evangeline, then, tell me, are you a good 


“It’s just like this: You see, I can do ten-dollar 
cooking, en-dollar cooking, twenty -dollar 
cooking; but —”’ 

There was an undue emphasis on the “but,” 
and Evangeline glanced admiringly about the 


ouse. 

“Tt seems to me,” she went on finally, “‘you folks 
wouldn’t be satisfied with any other than my 
twenty-five-dollar kind.” 

The ate was taken aback, but managed to 
recover itself in time to say it might get aiong 
with about seventeen-dollar-and-thirty-five-cents 
cooking for a few months, at any rate. 


wt 


HUMOR AND TRAGEDY. 


A writer in the Atlantic Monthly comments on 
the fact that humor adds color to tragedy, and 
says that the artist Michael Angelo Woolf under- 
stood this when he made his wretched tenement 
waifs so comical. Kipling understood it, also, 
when he wrote ‘‘Danny Deever.” 


The cyclone also understands it. That is why 
it picke i ° a locomotive and stood it on end in 
a garden, but left a rose-bush in that rden 
uninjured by so much as a crumpled petal; that 
is why it twitched the water out of every well in 
town; that is why it qeeed up half an acre of 
me = plastered it all over the Methodist 
ehurch. 

That, too, is why it plucked the feathers from a 
rooster and stuck them into an oak plank, while 
ae ene fowl stared and wondered what 
next! 

This is the art of the storm; in the midst of the 
tempest see “Laughter holding both his sides.” 


et 
OUTDONE. 


In almost every small town there is some person 
who is known and despised for his inquisitive 
habits. Even children delight in thwarting the 
purposes of such a man, as is shown by the follow- 
ing incident, which a correspondent furnishes: 


Mrs. Stocken wished a friend to share her cider 
vinegar, and sent her eight-year-old son to deliver 
it. e returned quickly, his face wearing a 
satisfied smile. 

“Mrs. White was much obliged, ma, but I met 
Mr. Perkins —_ before I got here. He said, 
‘Hullo, bub! wonder if you’ve got molasses in 
that jug? and I said, ‘No, sir, Mr. Perkins.’ He 
said, ‘Got vinegar?’ and I said, ‘No, sir, Mr. 
Perkins.’ Then he asked, ‘Got cider?’ and I told 
him, ‘No, sir, Mr. Perkins.’ 

“Last he said, ‘Well, that’s a jug in your hand 
ain’t it, Caleb?’ and I put my ing on the ground 
and said, ‘No, sir, Mr. Perkins!’ ’ 


a 
TOO RISKY. 


The son of an officer in a life insurance company 
was about to enter a well-known university as a 
freshman. 


“Father,” he said, a few days before his depar- 
ture, “I think I ought to have my life insured. 
Suppose you take my application.” 

“Harold, my Le replied his father, with a 
smile half whimsical and half sad, “as your 
pees ancestor I strongly endorse that idea. 

ut as a conscientious agent of the compan 1 
represent I shall have to refuse to take any risk 
on a college student in these days of football and 
cane-rushes.” 

There is food for thought here, 


wt tt 
IN ONE WORD. 


| Itis by no means necessary for a man always to 
| enter into an elaborate explanation of his feelings 
| in order to make them clear. 
“What’s the name of the fellow who wrote the 
tune of that coon song we’ve just been favored 
| with?” asked one man of another at a meeting of 
| the Amateur Composers’ Club. 
“Jones,” returned the other man. 





“James 


Jones, I believe. Frank Walley wrote the words.” 
| “Ah, L was about to ask the name of Jones’s 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Quality Counts. 


If you want to find out whether low- 
priced, poorly made articles are truly 
economical, experiment on some simple 
thing that costs but little; don’t try it 
on a piano, or your loss will be large. 
We make but one quality—the best. Our 
lowest-priced piano is as well made as 
our highest. Better cannot be made. 

If we took a commission to make a 
single piano for $5000, it could be of no 
better material or workmanship than we 
regularly use in our plainest, lowest-priced 
instrument, for we use the des? only. 
We could spend a lot of money on orna- 
mentation, nothing to improve quality. 

Shall we tell you more by mailing our 
beautiful catalogue (free) ? 

Our unique method of selling may interest you. 
Where no dealer sells our pianos we sell direct; prac- 
tically bring our large Boston establishment, Factory 
and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you our 
lowest _— explain our Easy 4 4, stem, as availa- 

the most remote village in the United States as 
if you lived in Boston or New York. More than this, if 
our careful selection of a piano fails to please you, in 
other words, if you don’t want it after seeing and tryin 


it, it returns to us and we pay railroad freights bot 
ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
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accomplice,” was the rejoinder. 





are truly sweet, Illfeed you Cream of Wheat Then yout! bemade for life. Oh. ba by tell me Youre my darling tdimetroe. 


Cream of Wheat: 


Rich in gluten and phosphates is the most appetiz- 
Ing and invigorating ofall cereal foods 


With each parchase of two packages your grocer gives you on elegant 
gravure of Northwestern Scenery IS X17 the ches, mounted without mark of 


CREAN OF WHEAT @. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





















THE YOUTH’S 


| and there was some sport made of him off and 
| on amongst the young folks, but he’d set his jaw 


and tat in spite of everything. And last off 
everybody in town got int’rested in how he was 
see RAISING THE 


COMPANION. 
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“*How fur be you now, Jed?’ was a common 





| question those days; and as the time drawed 











| near, folks would take out their yard measures 





and see how many inches more he’d got to travel. 


JED WHITCOMB’S TEST. And there was ’most a town rejoicing when he 
When the news reached Slowbury that Jed announced he’d tatted a yard and one full inch | 5 
\\hiteomb, at the age of twenty-four, had become | over! 12 


nior partner in the Boston firm for which he| “Lucy was keeping pretty quiet those days. |g 
had been clerk eight years, everybody was | But when the widder made a party and had 


pleased, but nobody was particularly surprised. | all the townsfolks in the night before Jed was , | 
“Why, he’s very young to have such a/|to start away, Lucy came out handsome and 
chanee,”’ said the person who brought the news | allowed Jed had more’n earned his chance to go. a > e 
from Boston, “and we’ve never thought he was “Mis’ Whitcomb she had that tatting washed,— 
jilliant or remarkable. 1 imagined you’d all | I understand there was a consider’ble outlay 0’ 
be amazed at his luck.” soap on it,—and she keeps it in a little glass 
The group gathered about the stove in the box; none of us feel to blame her. 
post-office became agitated by nudges. At last “And none of us is surprised to hear Jed’s 
one of the oldest members spoke, after a whisper | been made a partner,’”’ concluded the old man, 
from his neighbor. | whose statement received the instant support 
“J reckon,” he began, clearing his throat, | of five vigorous nods. “We are looking to see 
“T reckon you ain’t ever happened to hear about | him in the nation’s chair one 0’ these days—that 
Jed’s tatting, hev you? I jedge not by your is, if so be he takes the notion.” 





































































remarks.” | ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
“No,” responded the young man from Boston, | 
while a dozen keen eyes anxiously watched him, | a 


“I must admit I never heard about Mr. Whit- | 
comb’s tatting or crocheting or knitting.”’ QUAINT NEW-YEAR’S CUSTOMS. 

“Tatting ’twas, and it ain’t well to be too! A charming and unique New-year’s custom 
funny,” said the old maif reprovingly, while has been observed from time immemorial in 
the rest of the group composed themselves to | Frankfort-on-the-Main. There, at the same 
listen as long as need be. “This circumstance | moment, the whole city salutes itself—wishes 

- itself a happy New-year. On the night of 
December 31st all the city keeps festival, 
watching the old year out and the new 
year in. 

Family parties and gatherings of friends 
are to be found in every house. Games, 
stories, music and kindred diversions, with 
an honorable attention to eating and drink- 
ing, serve to speed on the last hours of the 
dying year. Then, at the exact moment, 
when from the great dome of the cathedral 
the first stroke of midnight sounds its 
warning, every building throws wide open 
its windows. From the casements lean all 
the dwellers in the town, old and young 
together, each with glass in hand. The . 
glass is raised on high, and the words of 
the toast burst out on the air of night in one 
massive tone, born of more than a hundred | § | RAISING THE SCHOOLHOUSE I 
thousand voices joined in the ery, “Happy 
New-year!”’ 

In Belgium it is necessary on New-year’s 
eve to beware of the children, for on St. 
Sylvester’s day, which is the last of Decem- 
ber, the children try, says Werner’s Maga- 
zine, to secure a sugar aunt or sugar uncle, 
as the relative who falls a victim to their 





States, North, South, East or West, 
the Flag floating over the schoolhouse 





SNATCHING A MOMENT. wiles is technically termed. will al ways be seen. It is a beautiful and 
On that day all the children of the house- rh. , haat ; 
that I’m agoing to relate took place when Jed | hold enter into a conspiracy for the mutual good. suggestive sight. Althou oh it 1S nearly th 1l- 
was sixteen, about six months before he went Their object is to get an adult member of the : ry van oa. . oe : 
to Boston. family under lock and key. Early in the teen years since [THE YoutTu’s COMPANION 
“He’d begun to get uneasy and want to go| morning the keys of all the doors in the house fi <t oy ra | | 5 ae ‘ ai ; f ? 
away, and there wa’n’t any reason why he mysteriously disappear. The strictest watch is rs org anized the nationa movement OI 
shouldn’t excepting that Lucy, his sister, said kept to find some unsuspecting elder alone ina icnlaving . ilao " ) ac Gln : 
she didn’t think ’twas fair for her to be left to) room. display Ing the I lag on oul ] u | ic Sc hool S, 
do Splitting kindlings and such _boys’ work, An uncle, perhaps, goes to search for a paper 2ach succeeding’ year the custom erows more 
whilst he’ run off to the city. ”“I'was nothing | he has mislaid, when lo! there is a scampering 5 - 5 
but contrariness on Lucy’s part, for she was a | of feet in the hallway, the door is slammed to, pop ular. 
great strapping girl, twice as hearty as Jed ever the key turns in the lock and he is a prisoner. ‘ ) : = ' 
thought o’ being, and full able to do all that was Wo betide him if he be in a hurry or ungen- N O I ubl 1C Sche 0] should gO far into the 
needed to help her.ma. erous, for he must yield to the demands of the — itl Tae F sia r “ ropom h; 
‘“‘Jed’s ma wanted him to go. He’d got a young brigands before he can escape. They year IQOl without its lag. W c suggest that 
chance to go into a good store, and she knew make him solemnly covenant to pay the ransom ee _. 0 — <r m at 
he’d earn well and send home. He never had | they demand before the door swings open and W ashington 5 Birthday (I el yruary 22d) W ill 
en ee ee | ee be an appropriate time for your school to 
figgering. So the widder, she’d try to talk Lucy | ; ‘ 
over and make things comfortable for Jed; but | a raisea Flag for the first ti me. 


Lucy kep’ at it about her having to do boys’ | 
work, till finally one night she says to Jed, ‘I | JAPAN’S NEW YEAR. 


don’t want to split kindlings and carry wood in,} The good American housewife would surely ° 
no more’n you’d want to do this tatting work | think that spring had come if she chanced to be Show This to 
that I’m doing. You couldn’t do girls’ work in Japan any time within a month of the new 
if you was to try!’ year, for such a house-cleaning as takes place Y T h 
***T could do tatting, I guess,’ says Jed. The} then would be to her suggestive of her own our eac er. 
widder told of all this talk; it took place in their | spring turn-out from attic to cellar. 
living-room, 0’ course. | The Japanese begin to prepare for the new 
***T guess you couldn’t, Jed Whitcomb,’ says | year nearly a month before it comes, and even 
Lucey, ‘for all you think I ought to do boys’ | the very poorest people give their houses and 
work !” possessions a thorough cleansing, laying down 
“‘Tf I do a yard of that tatting before it’s | mats of rice straw and cleaning every nook and 
time for me to go to Boston, will you stop your | corner with fresh bamboo dusters and brooms, 


Upon request of any 
teacher or pupil we will 
send Free 100 Flag Certif- 
icates, which will enable 
the school to secure a fine 


fussing?’ Jed asked her. | which are said to symbolize prosperity and good : : 
“*Ves, indeed,’ says Lucy, with a toss of her | fortune. Flag easily and quickly. 


Also upon receipt of ten 
cents in stamps we will 
send you a large picture 
of George Washington, 
suitable for framing, to ~ ~ 
hang in your schoolhouse. Grorce W 


head, ‘and I reckon I’m safe enough to promise!’ After the house has been aired and cleansed, 
“Well, sir, Lucy made a mistake, and she | it is decorated with pine and bamboo, for the 
ound it out before long. Jed was one o’ the | Japanese venerate both these trees because they 
ind that kerried out whatever he undertook, | keep green through the winter and symbolize 
whereas Lucy was one o’ them that’s given to| longevity. Every natural object has some sig- 
ianging out consider’ble more’n they can dry. nificance to the Japanese, and there is a 
“Jed’s fingers were terrible long and unwieldy, | meaning attached to almost every decoration in 
vut he got his ma to instruct him some that very | the house. 
ight, and ’twa’n’t a week before he’d mastered The gardens are profusely decorated, to say 
he fust rudiments, so to speak. I tell you he) nothing of the streets, which present a most 
nade awful work o’ the beginning! What with | animated appearance. 
‘errying of that tatting in his pockets, and On New-year’s eve everybody is out shopping. 
iking it out when his hands weren’t, so to) When darkness falls, the streets are illuminated 
peak, overly clean; and what with its getting with lines of big lanterns, family crests, shop 
assed around among the boys, and his losing | signs and flags. Many people sit up to see the 
is grip of the pattern now and again, the fust | old year out and the new one in, but a few } 
ve or six inches o’ that yard o’ tatting were old-fashioned folk get up very early instead, their | 
s black as any mud that ever I see! object being to worship the first rising sun of the | 
‘He didn’t have many odd minutes anyways, | new year. 





Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the SCHOOL that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all, 
Hail, Flag of Liberty! all hail! 
ail, glorious years to come! 


TSRAVEL where you will in the United 
: 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 If you propose to heat by Hot Air, you cannot buy a Furnace 
anywhere, at any price, that is as economical in fuel as the 
9 Rooms 125 | «bicHTon.” 
PIPING, You cannot buy a Furnace that is any easier to care for or re- 
REGISTERS, Etc., quires less attention than the ‘¢ DIGHTON.”’ 
ALL COMPLETE. You cannot buy a Furnace that the makers guarantee for any 








longer time against repairs than"we guarantee the ‘¢ DIGHTON.”’ 

The consumer’s judgment as to the value of any particular Furnace is based largely 
upon the price he may have paid for it. 

The price may have been great enough to help the manufacturer pay the rent for a 
large city store, and help pay the enormous expense of maintaining the same. 

A great many Furnaces are made with a massive front or shield, handsomely orna- 
mented with filigree work, which is entirely unnecessary, and does not in any way add 
to the real worth, durability or economy of the Furnace itself. 

We have the ability, experience (over 30 years) and equipment for producing and 
assembling the parts at the very lowest possible cost. 

The price you pay for a ** DIGHTON ”’ Furnace is for the actual worth, based on 
the net cost of producing as good a cast-iron pot Furnace as can possibly be made, em- 
bodying every modern improvement or attachment that can be found on any Furnace, 
and constructed in a way to heat a given number of cubic feet with as little or less fuel 
than other Furnaces would require. ‘ 

If you pay more money for some other Hot Air Furnace than our price of the 
‘¢ DIGHTON,”’ you pay for theory, sentiment, or something else besides actual Furnace 
value; something that is of no real worth to you in any way. 


If your old furnace has given out see what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us fora price ona new“ DIGHTON.” Every part warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., = = Taunton, Mass. 


Write for Catalogue. 

















California 


The Gateway 
To the Orient 


Numerous profitable business 
openings in California. 

Make money in orange and 
lemon groves, vineyards, 
wineries, orchards. 

Make money in cattle and 
sheep ranches, wheat fields, 
beet sugar culture, 

varied farm products. 

Make money in mines, oil 
wells, manufacturing, trading. - 
The California Limited runs 
daily, Chicago to Los Angeles 











and San Francisco, **HOOTON’S COCOA” 
via Santa Fe Route. Pure—Wholesome. 

For illustrated pamphlets, address Pi? peels be ploaged te os gon oor 

General Passenger Office rasible Shopping fablet. neat little 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, production. “Send us stamp, also name 


CHICAGO. HOOTON COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO., Newark, N. J. 






































It instantly stopped Coughs, Colds 

and Croup for your grandfathers and 

grandmothers when they were children. 
It will stop yours now. 


it’s a Time-Tried Remedy. 
Sold Everywhere. 25 Cents a Bottle. 
Cco., 









LYNN, MASS. 
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A Friend’s R lati 

** Having seen one of your New Companion 
Sewing Machines 
at a friend’s home 
and having learned 
of the satisfaction 
it has given her, I 
send you my order without further inquiry, feeling 
sure if it proves equal to the machine I have 
seen I shall be as well satisfied.”,— Miss NELLIE 
A. OsBorn, New Milford, Conn. 





From an Experienced Operator. 


‘*T have used most all kinds of sewing machines 
that are on the market and find none better than 
my New Companion Sewing Machine.’’— EMMA 
F. CarTFR, Gloucester, Mass. 


Used Six Years. 


**T have one of your New Companion Sewing 
Machines and like it very much. I have used 
it since April, 1894.”,— A. C. ENGLUND, Des 


UUUVUUUTIUUUUUUUUUUUUUT be 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
STYLE No. 1, Five Drawers . a ‘ ‘ - $19.00. 


STYLE No. 2, Drop Head, Seven Drawers . « $21.75. 
STYLE No. 3, Parlor Cabinet, Drop Head . - $23.75. 













Moines, Iowa. , 2 


We offer three styles and a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut 
woodwork. Each style is fitted with latest Batt Bearincs and other 
modern improvements, also a full Set Latest Attachments and accessories. 


Warranted for ten years. 
ready for use. On receipt of price we will deliver the Machine free of all 
expense at any freight office in New England. 


A postal-card request for 
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From the Factory to the Home 


Ghis system has enabled us to place the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE in 
thousands of Companion homes all over the land. We have also been able to supply 
it at about one-half the price of other standard makes. If our readers are inter- 
ested in the purchase of a new machine read the following unsolicited testimonials: 
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TOY WAY VAY AY VAY WAY VAY Vay Yh VAY VOY AY AY AY OD OB ES BBS BS BE a SE eR a ae a i 


The Universal Verdict. 


**T received my New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine on Thanksgiving day, and am greatly pleased 
with it. I have used quite a number of different 
machines, but never had one that gives as good 
satisfaction as the New Companion.’’— Mrs. T. 
S. WaGNER, Rossville, Kan. 


Perfect Attachments. 

**We received our New Companion Sewing 
Machine in good condition and could not be better 
pleased with any machine. My wife has used the 
attachments and they work to perfection.’-—Ezra 
HOFFMAN, Forest City, Ill. 


The Best Possible Recommendation. 


‘*« This is the fifth New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine I have ordered of you and they are all giving 
good satisfaction. The first one, purchased over 
five years ago, was ordered for Mrs. Lon Coats ; 
the second, for Mrs. Hattie Greene ; the third, 
for Mrs. G. Greene; the fourth, for Mrs. Will 
Moffatt. The machine now ordered is for our 
own use.’’— S. G. MOFFATT, Rest, Kan. 


VUUUUUUUUUUUYUUUUUUU 


SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


Thirty Days’ Trial allowed. Shipped 


urther description of these superb Sewin 
Machines will recetve immediate attention. Our Mlustrated Booklet will 
answer many questions you may wish to ask before ordering a Machine. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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